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ee per cent. of what 

President Coolidge had to say in 
condemnation of the McNary-Haugen 
bill would have come with good grace 
from a militant free trader. It sounds 
like amazing hypocrisy coming from 
a staunch defender of high tariffs 
who has just signed a bill subsidizing 
Yet 
the President is not consciously hy- 
pocritical. Subsidies and special fa- 
vors to business men do not look to 
is not 
aware that he has provided sharp ar- 
guments against his own closest polit- 


the American merchant marine. 


him like subsidies and he 


ical friends and supporters. 


It is not, however, my task to psy- 
choanalyze the President or to dwell 
Rather must 
I state what seems to me should be 
the Socialist position on what has be- 
come the burning issue of this stage 
of the campaign. When men’s pas- 
sions are stirred as deeply as seems 
farmer 
friends of the Middle West they de- 
mand a plain yes or no on the contro- 
versial issue and are impatient with 


on his inconsistencies. 


to be the case with our 


explanations and qualifications. Well 


Lower Fare 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 





through the exaction of 10 


party of Baltimore. 


Argument 


cluded. 

At the hearings, William A. Toole, 
ation allowed by the Commission. 
tion against the company. 

ed that if it were true the Company’s 


business has been adversely affected 
;by increasing use of the automobile, 





I shall begin with a yes and no an | the Commission has no right to pro- 


answer. 
last winter, 


Berger’s support of it. 
my position. 


As I wrote in this column 
after my return from the Middle West 
I was enough of a con- 
vert to the bill to approve Victor 
That is still 
But because it is the 
business of the Socialist Party to con- 
duct an honest educational campaign 
and not merely to angle for votes I | ge) 


tect the United against “improved 
|methods of transportation.” 

An increase in fare is especially 
inopportune at present, when so 
many people are out of employment, 
Mr. Toole asserted. 

Gives Both Sides 

He. was preceded by Eli Baer, coun- 

for the People’s Committee 


am obliged to add that the McNary-| against Increased Carfares, who as- 
Haugen bill is certainly no panacea | serted that thé United is overcapital- 


for the economic ills under which the 
farmers groan and may contain dan- 


gers against which we must guard. 


The McNary-Haugen Bill 
There is one argument, and one ar- 
gument only, for the McNary-Haugen 
bill. But that is a strong one. In a 
country where even the workers, or 
the majority of them, still believe in 
the virtue of tariff subsidies, where 
railroad rates are fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by direc- 
tion of Congress so as to insure a 
minimum return to the stockholders 
on valuation, where public utilities 
stockholders by fiat of the courts are 
getting at least 8 per cent. on swol- 
len valuations, it is right that an at- 
tempt should be made to give an 
equivalent subsidy to the farmers. 
No such subsidy can be given in the 
big staple crops of America by tariff 
protection because we still export cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, etc., so that the 
prices tend to be fixed in the world 
market. The farmer has been buy- 
ing in a protective market and sell- 
ing in a free trade market. And 
that’s not fair. Perhaps the best way 
to get rid of the subsidy idea in Amer- 
ican politics and economics is by try- 
ing to subsidize everybody. Which 
is, of course, like making a living by 
taking in each other's washing. 
Granting that the farmers are en- 
titled to their subsidy, temporarily, 


at least, it is still a question whether , once.” 

the McNary-Haugen bill is the best ew keeping in effect its order of last Pee ee ee 

form of subsidy which could be de- | February, which set the car fare at 9 ’ 

vised. But unless in conference we | cents (three for a quarter), whereas the ASSORTED GRAFT 

city folks can persuade the farmers |Company had asked the Utilities Board| pe er tao i 

that better machinery can be found | for @ 10-cent rate. 7 ae heey a 

I doubt the educational or politi-| Then the People’s Corporation and the with milk graft, street cleaning graft, 
i | Socialists filed suits, the purpose of |and sewer graft, with more to come. 

a ee 6 ame © me THus you can have your graft internal- 


sore distress: 
to let you try your pet remedy.” The 
chief dangers in the machinery of the 
McNary-Haugen act are these: (1) 
Increased prices for the first year or 
two may stimulate a calamitous over- | 
production which in the end will 
swamp the market. 


ized and argued that if the company 


is not able to produce a fair rate of | 
the public | 


return upon its capital, 
should not be called upon to bear. the 

| burden. Mr. Baer said: 

“The question of confiscation has 
two sides to it—one the company’s 

| and the other the people’s. 

| “So far as the company is con- 

| cerned, there is no confiscation be- 

cause the United is still making a 
higher return than other railways 

| over the country. 

| “The real interest of the courts 

| should be with the public. 

H “A public utility is bound to 

give service, no matter whether 

| at its own expense or not; and the 
excuse that business is falling off 

| is not valid.” 

| The fare case has been threesided. 

/On one side was the Company, on 
another the Commission, while on the 


Under Fire 


Socialist Party Institutes | 
Court Action to Restore 


FRAVNBORE.— A fight to prevent | 

the local transit company from | 
continuing to gouge the car-riders 
cent | 
fares is being waged by the Socialist 
in the triangular dime | 


carfare battle before Judge Ullman 
in Circuit Court No. 2 has been con- 


counsel for the Socialist party, at- | 
tacked the $5,000,090 easement valu- | 
The party instituted the present ac- | 


The Socialist counsel also contend- | 





Fanny Hurst Praises 
Emergency Committee 
For Strikers Relief 


“Only a miracle has averted a pesti- 
lent and epidemic catastrophe before 
this” in the coal fields of Western 
Pennsylvania, declared Miss Fanny 
Hurst, noted American novelist, on 
sailing for Europe this week. 
| Miss Hurst said: “It is my convic- 
|| tion that only a miracle has averted 
Pestilent and epidemic catastrophe be- 
fore this. The health of these regions 
is a matter of concern for the entire 
country.....These women and children 
are going to show the effects of mal- 
nutrition and shocking hygienic liv- 
ing conditions. 

"The Emergency Committee for 
Strikers’ Relief is to be commended 
for the way in which it has come 
forward in this emergency.” 

The Emergency Committee for 
Strikers’. Relief is a national, non- 
partisan organization having its head- 
quarters in the Presbyterian Building, 
156 Fifth avenue, New York City. The 
Committee is sending a travelling doc- 
tor and medical aid into the districts 
of Pennsylvania most in need of this 
sort of attention. 
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Thomas «* 
, 


Corrupt Than It Has 
Been in Twenty Years, | 
Socialist Candidate De- ‘; 
clares 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

UNKIRK, N. Y.—-Ia more than jf 

two decades during which he has|' % 
been observing New York politics, | 
never has Tammany Hall been so cor- 
rupt, Norman Thomas, Socialist can- 
didate for President, declared in an 
address here on Memoria! Day at the 
annual field day of the Evangelica! 
Synod of Buffalo and Western New 
York. 
“Liberty cannot’ be - inherited,” 
Thomas declared. “Each generation | 
must win it for itself. From the past 
we can receive the rich heritage of 
ja noble tradition and the inspiration 














Volunteers 
Needed to Get 


Signatures 


Gerber Issues Call for As- 
sistants in Filing Nomi- 
nating Petitions 


| RHE work of placing the Socialist 
| candidates for President and 
Vice-President, Norman Thomas and 
|} James H. Maurer, ‘on the ballot in 
the 48 states is now well under way. 
| Julius Gerber, of New York, is in 
|charge of this work. Gerber has just 
}returned from a trip» to Chicago 
| where he canvassed the situation 
, with the National office of the party. 
On his return to New York, he is- 
sued the following appeal to all New 
|Leader readers and Socialist Party 
members and supporters: 

“To all Socialists and those in- 
terested in having the Socialist 
party candidates appear on the bal- 
lot so they may be voted for on 
Election Day: 

“In order to place the Socialist 


of great deeds. We shall not honor 
Lincoln and the brave men of his time 
|} this day by lip service to their mem- 
jory. We have our own work to do 
lit government of the people, by the | ™.~ 
people, for the people is not to perish | sy . 

from the earth. Briefly let me in- palsies 

















s| broadcasting license will be termi- 


*& Debs, Socialist leader. 





dicate some of the enemies we must 
fight. } 
“1. The first that will occur to you 
is dishonesty and corruption. No for- 
eign foe can so easily destroy demo- 
cracy as the cancer of graft and 
fraud. The oil scandals and the gen- 


parents by rushing donations at once to the 
Strikers’ Relief, 156 Fifth Avenue, or direct to New Bedford—address New 
Bedford Textile Council Strike Fund, P. O. Box 57, New Bedford, Mass. 


Emergency 





eral apathy of. the public in the face 
of the oil scandals are a challenge to 
you as citizens. It would be absurd 
to suppose that we can remédy this |; 
state of corruption. by, flaying from, 
| the party of the oil scandals to the 
jparty of Tammany Halil, from the | 
| smell of the oil of Teapot Dome to the | 
| smell of the sewer gas of Queens. 
The “New” Tammany 

“There is no propaganda of our 
time more misleading than that which | 
insists upon the virtues of the ‘new’ | 


ter or worse than the Republican ma- | 
chine of Philadelphia or the political 
gangsters of Chicago or similar or- 
ganizations in smaller towns and 
cities is not the question. The ques- 
tion is Tammany’s character as a 
possible saviour of the nation from 
corruption. Never in the 


ance of Wage Cut 


By Paul Blanshard 
NEW 


twenty | to the 


$3 A Week Is Budget 
Of Strikers’ Families 
In New Bedford Fig 


Tammany. Whether Tammany is. bet- | Men Firmly Refuse Efforts 
To Bring About Accept- 


BEDFORD strikers have come 
seventh week of their 


|ration which, like the Socialist party 


jing return of the 8-cent fare, were 
|presented by Linwood L. Clark its 
hora 





“We positively refuse | Which w a 
|to restore the former rate. \4 


third side, opposing both United and 
Public Service Commission, were the 
People’s Corporation and the Socialist 
party. 

Arguments for the People’s Corpo- 


candidates on the ballot, we must 
secure signatures in many states. 
Comrades and friends willing to 
help secure the signatures should 
write immediately to Julius Ger- 
ber, 31 Union Square, New York 
City, giving their names and ad- 
dresses. This must” be done at 
once. Do not delay in this matter 
as the time for the filing of signa- 
tures and petitions is short. Send 
your name and address to the cam- 
paign office, 31 Union Square, at 


and the -People’s Committee, is seek- 


How It Started 

The Company started the court battle 
by filing petition for an injunction, ask- 
ing that the Commission be restrained 














as to compel the Commission | 


the sewers. 


On the question of easements, Mr. 
| Toole said: lis “new” and we suggest the slogan 
| “The method by which the Commis- |“New Graft” instead of New Tam- 
| many. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


, or on the streets, or underground in 
Certainly a Tammany that 


years or more that I have lived in 
New York have such terrible condi- 
tions been revealed. I have time only 
to indicate the high spots in the rec- 
cord. The milk scandals, the Queens- 
borough sewer and paving scandals, 
the one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars defective school buildings scan- 
dal, the transit scandal of which the 
seven-cent fare is only one aspect, the 
Equitable Bus franchise which Jim- 
mie Walker jammed through the 
Board of Estimate, the street clean- 
ing graft, the gross and deliberate 
election frauds connived in by Tam- 
many magistrates and judges which 
robbed Judge Panken of his reelec- 
tion, police brutality and the failure 
of the city administration to do any- 





great fight against a 10 per cent. cut 
in cotton mill wages with practical- 
ly every strikebreaker eliminated 
from the mills and a spirit of remark- 
able courage pervading the strikers. 
A mediation committee of citizens 
has been chosen and has discussed 
settlement with workers and manu- 
facturers. To all overtures’ the 
workers have replied that under no 
circumstances will they accept a set- 
tlement unless the 10 per cent. cut 
is withdrawn. 

A careful review of the strike re- 
lief situation has led me to conclude 
that every penny of relief is admin- 
istered with the utmost care and im- 
partiality. At least 1,000 families are 
receiving regular grocery allotments 


thing for the housing problem except |from the Citizens’ Relief Committes 
to make it a football in politics. Not |which has been chosen by the New 
one of these scandals has been uncov- | Bedford Textile Council Relief Fund 
ered by Tammany or properly pun-/for the proper distribution of all 
ished by Tammany. fund: The amount of money given 


“These things are not mere local is- 
sues in the year 1928. 


(Continued on Page 3) 





They happened | minimum of 


to each family is miserably small, a 


$3 a week and a maxi- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Fy Hen 5 EE ; -— ee ele 
ccs poet An Open Letter to Readers of The New Leader 


against such a danger. It is a ques- 
tion whether it will be enough. (2) | 
The benefits of the bill, if any, are| 
likely to accrue to middlemen, millers, | 
and other processers, and to big land- | 
lords rather than to the working | 
farmers. If so, the very experience | 
may educate the mass of agricultural 
workers to the necessity for a more 
fundamental remedy. 
The Proposed Control Board 

These and other dangers may be 
avoided or lessened by the wisdom of 
the Board that must direct the whole 
machinery. Indeed in the power giv- 
en to this Board we Socialists are en- 
titled to find a little unexpected en- | 
couragement, Here are our farmer | 
friends rigged and uncompromising | 
individualists—how often have we | 
been told it!—who in their hour of | 
trouble give over to a Board the/| 
planning for an industry on as exten- | 
sive a scale as any Socialist ever | 
thought of proposing. This is good | 
in a world which must learn how to | 
plan for industry since the boasted | 
autocratic control of the elder eco- 
nomics have so largely brokén down. | 
Unfortunately neither the McNary: | 
Haugen bill itself not the attitude of 
its backers gives one confidence that 


(Continued on Page 2) 


To the Readers of The New Leader: 

For four years we have kept The New Leader as a going enterprise 
of the Socialist Party. We have seen it increase in circulation from a 
few thousand to over twenty thousand. There were times when the Board 
of Directors faced dark prospects, times when it seemed that we had ex- 
hausted every expedient to bring the paper out. 

Were it not for a small army of devoted readers and supporters we 
would not have pulled through those dark days. We are confident that 
those days belong to the past. We do not expect them to return. 

But we are not satisfied. First let us state that it is generally agreed 
that The New Leader is the best Socialist weekly ever published in this 
country. Its typographical appearance, its editorial standard, its special 
features, its general news, and party news certainiy warrant a greater 
circulation than it has now. 

There are tens of thousands of people who need The New Leader. 
You know them. We do not. You must reach them and you never had 
a better opportunity to serve The New Leader than now. 

It seems that all the economic and political forces of capitalism con- 
spire to aid us. The two parties of capitalism are smeared with graft 
and guilty of chicane. We do not have to particularize. You know the 
details as well as we do. The masses also know but they need The New 
Leader to intelligently interpret the facts into logical thinking and action. 

Unemployment is widespread. The profiteering of the exploiters for 
years has been enormous. The bituminous miners have faced the most 
tragic year in the history of the industry. Textile workers and other 
workers find it difficult to make income balance outgo. As this is written 
western farmers hold mass meetings which recall the political rebellions 
of the eighties and nineties. 

Meantime our ruling classes are fat with satisfaction’ and drunk with 
power. Their agents at Washington sustain military and naval adven- 





tures for the conquest of other peoples but not a cent is appropriated for 


the relief of the unemployed. 
Then the political situation. 
capitalism and Smith of the other. 


Ho 


carries a load of huge graft and corruption into the campaign. 
They are kept by the same interests, 


ence between them is their names. 


over is the choice of one wing of 
Their parties have no issues, Each 
The differ- 


the interests that live on the toil of useful workers. 


Fortunately, the Socialist Party 


is awakening all over the country. 


We have splendid men for our standard bearers and an opportunity such 


as we have not had since the end of the 
We want you to do your part out there. 


here. 
Here is our proposal. 
Leader? It can be done. 


Why not 
You can do 


World War. We are working hard 


double the circulation of The New 
it. In fact, we can have fifty thou- 


sand and even a hundred thousand readers when the campaign ends in 


November. Why not? 

Take The New Leader with you. 
pathizers. 
street and get another sub. 


Display it in your union hz 
.No matter where you are, in the home of a 


Show it to your friends and sym- 
all and get a sub. Show it on the 


neighbor, on the street, in a hall, anywhere, get every subscription you 


can. 
If you cannot get a yearly subscr 
one dollar. 


thinks at all. He will be unable to do 


has read it a few months., We want this cooperation. 


cause. Get that new subscriber now 
morrow! 


Fire in the subscriptions. We kno 


iption take a trial subscription for 


You will not have to bother about that man’s renewal if he 


without The New Leader after he 
You owe it to the 
! Today! Then another one to- 


w you can do it. A new subscrip- 


tion from every reader will double our circulation and double the influence 


of The New Leader. 


We are waiting to hear from you. Let’s put it over. 


circulation and de it soon! 


Double the 


THE NEW LEADER BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Chicago Will 
Greet Thomas 


On June 10th 


|Pienic, Followed by Din- 
ner, Arranged For Pres- 
idential Candidate 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

= In anticipation of the 

“ coming of Norman Thomas, the 
Socialist presidential candidate, to 
the annual picnic of the Socialist 
Party, the party organizations in 
Cook County expect the largest gath- 
ering that has been held in ten years 
The picnic will be held in Riverview 
Park on June 10 which for many 
years has been the place for the an 
nual June reunion of Illinois Social- 
ists 

“Weather permitting, the picnic } 
should be a huge succes declared 
William R. Snow, County Secretary 
In the days before the World Wat 
Chicago Socialists always broke the 
record for attendance at Riverview 
ind this year they have an ambition 
to come up to the old record in at- 
tendance and enthusiasm Commit- 
tee ire busy with preparations for 
the big ev which will be followed 
by big dinner the following eve- 
nit 

Chicago Socialists also have their 
leeve rolled up for a big drive at 
the picnic for subscriptions The 
New Leader. They expect to follow 
this work up after the picnic as Illi- 


headed the 
the 


list of 
Amer- 


one time 


subscriptions to 


nois at 
states in 
ican Appeal 

At the dinner 


tion expects to have the 


the local organiza- 
most active 
vvement to- 
sym 
are in- 
Thomas 
com- 
will give 
irt in campaign agi- 
i marked aid in 


building the party organization 


men and women in the m« 
gether with 


pathetic 
t 


ves of 
organizations who 

erested in a large vote fo 
and 
ing early in th 
Illinois a good s 


tation and be 


represer 
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urer 1e tw 
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INTERNATIONAL 


BUREAU TO MEET 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 





ch lhe Bureau of the Socialist 
Int ational will meet Monday, June 4 
n Brussels to prepare for the Interna- 
ional Congres hich is to meet August 
5 to Brussels In addition the 


Bureau will take up a number of current 
political questions. Prior to the session 
of the Bureau, the Colonial ‘Commission 
of the L. S. L. will sit in Brussels on 
July 2 and 3, ’ 







Children of New Bedford textile strikers eating a lunch supplied by one 
of the relief agencies. 
Sympathizers with the strike can help feed these children and their 


Committee for 





ht | 


Station To 
Fight Edict 


Sympathetic 


Organiza- 
tions Called on To De- 


| 
| mand Reversal of Arbi- 
q| 


trary Order 





IN’ YTICE has been served on 
|” "WEV D, the station owned and 
| operated by Socialist, labor and 
| progressive organizations, that. its 


}nated by August Ist. 
Che order has been issued by the 


Federal Radio Commission, which 
has thus raised again.and with 
greater point than ever before the 
issue of free speech as far as its 
most conspicuous channel — the 


radio—is concerned. 

The Debs Memorial Radio Fund, 31 
Union Square, New York City, has 
operated WEVD for almost a year as 
a memorial to the late Eugene V. 
It has been a 
“free speech” station giving time and 
the use of its apparatus to radical 
organizations of various kinds who 
found it impossible to obtain a hear- 
ing through any of thé other stations. 

The radio commission's order comes 
at a time when such a station is par- 
ticularly necessary. With the presi- 
dential campaign practically at hand, 
the old parties are making plans for 
extensive use of the radio facilities, 
Of all the stations in the country, 
WEVD is the only one which has 
given the Socialist party its rights 
under the Federal radfo law. ~“ 

The Debs memorial radio fund 
will not give up: its station. with: ' 
out a fight. Predicating ite claim: 
on the broad basis of free speech, 
the fund will ¢arry on a vigorous: 
campaign to bring about revoca- 4:1 
tion of the erder.’ Organizations 
all over the country are urged‘: 
immediately to:adopt reselutions: » ;: 
of pretest and ferward them to 
the Federal Radio Commission, 
in Washington, D.C. Copies 
should be sent to The Debs Me- 
morial Fund, 31 Union Square, 
N. Y. C. Individuals must do 
likewise. 

Urged to Send Spokesmen 

As many organizations as can 
possibly do so should arrange to 


send spokesmen to the public 
hearings to be held 

July 8th, in Washington, to de- 
mand that WEVD be permitted 
to continue operating. 

In announcing discontinuance of 
| WEVD's license after August 1st, the 
‘ammission issued the followed or- 
ler: “The Commission, after an ex- 
amination of the applications for: re- 
newal of station-license of the be- 
| low-named station, has not been sat- 
| sfied that public interest, convenience 
or necessity will be served by grant- 


|ing these applications,” 

WEVD has broadcast addresses by 
Clarence Darrow, Norman Thomas, 
Morris Hillquit, Carl D, Thompson, 
Senator Lynn Frazier, and many 
ther leaders of progressive thought. 
It has given time to the Socialist 

arty, the Society of Friends, The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Wo- 
men’s Peace Society, the Women’s 
international League for Peace and 
Freedom National Consumers’ 
eague and organizations of similar 
ype. 

The Question Raised 

The question thus remains to be 
answered 

Does the broadcasting of addresses 
y individuals and organizations such 
as these serve “public interest” and 
necessity”? The radio commission, 
without previous hearing, has an- 
swered “no.” It remains to be seen 


wnether popular demonstration be- 
fore the Commission on July 9th can 
bring about a reversal of this answer. 

Resentment against the action of 
the Radio Commission was high to- 
lay at the office of the Debs Memor- 
ial Radio Fund. Norman Thomas, 
chairman of the fund, and G. August 
Gerber, its secretary, announced a 
vigorous effort would be made to 
bring about recall of the order which 
takes effect August 1. Both Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Gerber deciared that 
the of free speech is at stake. 

Thomas Raps Order 

Mr. Gerber said that an immedi- 
ate meeting of the executive council 
of the fund would be convoked to dis- 
cuss means of obtaining recall of the 


issue 


radio commission's order. Mr. Thom- 
as said: 
“As chairman of the Board of 


Trustees of the Debs Memorial Ra- 
dio Fund operating Station WEVD, 
I can assure the public that we 
shall make the most vigorous rep- 
resentations to the Radio Commis- 
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Saturday, June 2, 1928” 








134 Miners Killed 


morth of April caused the death of - 
134 men. Of these; 95 occurred in — 
bituminous mines and 39 in the an- 
thracite mines of Pennsylvania. : 

During the first four months of 
1938, 603 men lost their lives from ‘ 
accidents in coal mines. 


m pathetic == Organiza- 





In April GB. Says | 


—— & aa 
Accidents at coal mines during the | 





Flooded 


Sehools 








i. Called on To De- : 
-amand Reversal of Arbi-| Labriola To Be Guest 
of Honor at Dinner 


Friday, June 15th 


/ 
ee 


Continued from Page 1) 
at the public hearing in sup- 
of our present license. WEVD 
one of the small and com- 
ratively weak stations that cum- 
‘Der the air. It is the only station 
of its kind in the East and has 
“been the mouthpiece not only or 
chiefly for the Socialist Party but 
im general for labor, liberal and 
pacifist organizations which with- 


a great reception and testimonial to 
Professor Arturo Labriola Friday evening, 
June 15th, when many friends, comrades 
and admirers of the famous exponent of 
Italian Democracy will convene to dine 
and to greet him. 

A Committee, known as the Honor- 
able Arturo Labriola Dinner Committee, 
headed by Norman Thomas, Chairman; 
Algernon Lee, Treasurer; Girolamo Va- 
lenti, Secretary, is arranging this affair. 
A large number of ‘Liberal, Labor and 
Socialist leaders, sich ‘as ‘Morris’ “Hill- 
quit, International Secretary of the So- 
clalist Party; Jacob Panken, August 
Claessens, Secretary, Greater New York 
Socialist Party; James Oneal, editor of 
the New Leader; Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, editor of the Nation; Arturo’ Gi- 
ovannitti, Secretary, Italian ° r of 
Labor;' Roger Baldwin, Civil Liberties Un- 
ion; Roger Morss Lovett of the New Re- 
public; Dr. Harry W. Laidler, League for 
Industrial Democracy; Adolph Held of 
the Amalgamated Bank; B. C. ‘Viadeck, 
Jewish Daily Forwara; Charles ‘Erwin, 
of the Italian Committee for Political 
Prisoners; Dr. Siragusa of Nuovo Mondo; 
Joseph Schlossberg, Secrétary of the Am- 
algamated Clothing Workers of America; 
Abraham Baroff, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Un- 


not 


find the time to broadcast 
feomi other stations. We are con- 
: that with assurance of a 
" and ofthe right to ‘increase 
our power and make other improv- 
“ments we can win financial support 
Y@uMicient to build up the station 
—. increasingly serviceable in- 
mt of public instruction on a 

" ide*of many questions that other- 

wise will be unheard. 

: “It is particularly significant, we 
think, that Station WEVD should 
be ‘threatened with loss of license 
fon the very eve of a campaign in 
‘which the question of the power 
trust’ will play so notable a part. 
Wotoriously the owners of the Na- 
Mional Broadcasting Co. are con- 
nected with the electric power in- 
“terests. Mr. Aylesworth, the effi- 
ecient president of the company, was 


Beethoven Hall will be the scene of 


formerly a propaganda chief for 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation whose extraordinary meth- 
Ods of propaganda have recently 
been revealed in startling light be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission. 
‘What sort of public policy is it on 


ion; ‘A. I. Shiplacoff, Pocketbook Mak- 
ers Union; Morris Feiristone of the Unit- 
ed Hebrew Trades; Commander Ralph 
Rosetti, League for Man's Rights; Dr. 
Frienz of the Italian Republican Party; 
Bruno Wagner of the Painters Union; 
Vacirca, Ruggieri and Satidinio of the 


eit 


that ‘the Radio Commission will 
Soo 2151 
+) even a'semblarice of free’ speech on 


«9 yMr “Gerber declared: 


~~ the conclusion upon which its de- 


lei 


pear! 





Italian Socialist Federation! Wilho Hed- 
man of the Finnish Socialist ‘Federation; 
C. Kantoroyich of ‘the Jewish Socialist 
Federation; Bela’ Low of ‘the German So- 
gialists; Dr. Ingerman of the’ Russian So- 
cialists; Joseph Sugar of the ‘Hungarian 
Socialists and others form the Cammit- 
tee. 
Professor Labriola who fied Italy to 
avoid assassination by Mussolini's hench- 
men, has been living in exile in Paris 
for some time, together with Filipo Tu- 
rati and other anti-Fascist leaders, who 
likewise were forced into exile by the 
black shirts. He has come to this coun- 
try for a lecture tour and to make a 
study of the political situation for labor 
publications in Europe. 

Prof. Labriola will ®@peak at the Mas- 
petti Memorial Meeting that will take 
place Sunday, June 10 at 2 p.m. at the 
Cooper Union. 


#tie part of the Radio Commission 
Which at this juncture proposes to 
Shut down the one station in the 
East which is the mouthpiece of 
those groups most opposed to the 
Gominance of the power trust and 
the social theory of which it is at 
‘tHe thoment’ the most conspicuous 
exponent. So strong is our case 
"that we find it impossible to believe 





fo go on record as denying 


the air by refusing us a license.” 
ee’ “Gerber Promises Fight 

“Tt would be interesting to learn 
by ‘what process of reasoning the 
Federal Radio Commission came to 








Cision is based.'' Up to the present 
moment we have had no official 
*eommunication or complaint from 
the’ Commission which suggested 
the action contemplated in the or- 

ders ascribed to the Commission. 
*’“Particularly is it important to 
note that the Federal Radio Com- 
mission threatens to discontinue 
thé license of WEVD on the eve of 
the presidential campaign. Is it de- 
termined that the Socialist Party, 
the liberal progressive and work- 
inig-class viewpoints are to be 
‘ throttled and not permitted to come 
to the attention of the American 
people? Does it mean that the 
inadequate time, wave length and 
power allocated to WEVD in the 
past has not been sufficient handi- 
, and that the only answer is 

ie axe? 

“WEVD is the only civil liberties, 
peace, trade union and radical 
broadcasting forum in the Eastern 
part of the country. 





Effort To Stifle 
Attacks on Fascism 
Brings the Opposite 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

ZURICH.—The Swiss Federal author- 
ities on May Day informed the Cantonal 
Police ~Headquarters that “in certain 
circles” it had been suggested that at 
the May Day celebrations protests should 
also be raised against the activities of 
the Fascist regime. It pointed out that 
the Cantonal Police Headquarters have 
power to interfere where necessary 
against occurrences which might be re- 
garded as “offensive to foreign states or 
their governments,” and might create 
complications for the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. 

In his May Day speech Comrade 
Grimm made answer to this provision in 
the followirg words: “Free speech cannot 
be denied us. We are not speaking of 
the Minister Mussolini of today, but of 
the renegate and traitor to his ideal who 
}once delivered May Day speeches in 
Zurich. We oppose to the Minister Mus- 
solini who in Italy has created the peace 
| of a cemetery, the martyr Matteotti. We 
| do not sympathize with the country of 
| Mussolini, we love the Italy of Matteotti.” 











| Spring Has Come To - - | 
“CAMP TAMIMENT | 
For Adults 
| 


at FOREST PARK, PA. 
(near Delaware Water Gap) 


WNow open for the season, most beautiful 

Gitime in June! Mountain lake, fine s; ort 

nies ent, evening entertainment, good 
ip, famous for excellent food. 


"Special June Rate: $32 per week. 
New -York Headquarters 

7 Bast 15th Street, New York City. 

Phone, Algonquin 3094 








|| WANT TARIFF BOOST 

| Boston—Central Labor Union has ap- 
|| proved a resolution from the Boot and 
|! Shoe Workers Union calling for a higher 
I tariff to keep out foreign made shoes. 


| 
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schools ‘and parochial and private 


probe, May 28, by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
of the Committee, testified as to how 
the power trust argument had been 
}put into the hands of teachers and 
4 pupils, 

Sixty thousand copies of “Know 
New York State” were first sent out, 
the power trust publicity bureau cir- 
cularizing all school principals with 
sample copies. Like the ‘state pride” 
pamphlets used by the trust in other 
parts of the country, this one recited 
the industries, resources and_possible 
development ‘of New York capital, 
and emphasized the public utilities as 
the great triumph of human genius 
and faith, based upon the right of 
private profit. Then another pam- 
philet was issued. to follow the first, 
entitled “Servants of Progress.” This 
‘was devoted to the utilities, and con- 
tained the same false statements re- 
garding the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission's achievements in govern- 


giant power that are found in the 








report of Prof. Stewart of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Crone’s bulle- 
tih ‘for May, 1928, noted that 44,000 
copies of this pamphlet had been 
placed in the hands of classes in 490 
high schools in the state. 

Busy With Older Ones, Too 
Besides poisoning the minds of 
young ‘people toward public owner- 
ship ofthe electric industry, Crone’s 
Committee was busy with adults. 
Speakers were trained by the use of 
handbook he prepared. A year and 
a half ago the task of talking the 
voters of New York state over to an 
eager support of the power trust was 
formally organized in a speakers’ bu- 
reau. The state was divided into ten 
districts, and in each district a di- 
rector, who was a utility executive, 
formed a subcommittee whose duty 
it was to place speakers upon every 
possible program. Kiwanis clubs, Ro- 
tary clubs, chambers of commerce, 
schools, clergymen’s associations, 
clerks’ picnics, labor union meetings 
—all were included in the systemaic 
canvass for gullible listeners. 

The big idea was—and is, for the 
machine is now running at full speed 
in every county of the state—to make 
voters and future voters hate the idea 
of public competition with the power 
companies and gas companies. If 
such a‘prejudice and hatred could be/ 
built up, the trust would not need 
to furnish a real argument against 
any experiments with state operation 
in New York. It would not be com- 





ernment ownership in Ontario. Mil- 
lions in annual revenue for the pow- 
er combine are at stake in the game 
of bluff. 
Movies and Radio Used 

So it comes about that Crone is- 
sues a speakers’ handbook and keeps 
a record of the number of speeches 
made in each of the 10 districts, 
month by month. Women employes 
of the companies are given special 
training as speakers before women’s 
clubs. Men and women employes are 
sent to talk before schools. Execu- 
tives of the companies direct this 
school-speaking campaign, and re- 
port the number of column-inches of 
newspaper publicity given these prop- 
aganda talks. As the papers increase 
the space devoted to the propaganda, 
the companies increase steadily their 
expenditures on paid advertising. Of 
course they do not wish to influence 
the good-will of the press! 
Moving pictures are used as propa- 
ganda by many of the companies, and 





FOURTH. SEASON ' 


Opens Friday, June 29th 
COME! REST! PLAY! 
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(FORMERLY CAMP GANEDEN ) 
COLD SPRING, NEW YORK 


FOR GLORIOUS VACATION DAYS | 


Everything is here to make your stay Delightful and 
Replete with Pleasant Memories 


ENJOY ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 


in a marvelous setting. A wonderland of scenic’ beautv 
and charm. Private Lake—wholesome 
boating, bathing, tennis, etc. 


Easy Access from New York 


at 
Cc A hi P E D | 
q |of New York in the past few years, 


}covery on their part that they are 
|| being robbed of hundreds of millions 
||of dollars annually through the a 
vate power combine will be made only 
| by merest chance or through political | 
je 


series of radio talks are given, under 
the pretext of household science and 
cooking hints. This system catches 
ae women who do not read the news- 
papers, or who would never read 
newspaper articles dealing directly 
with the issue of private versus pub- 
lic ownership. 

So the network of lines of sugges- 
tion has been woven over the people 


until it is so perfect that- any dis- 
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Pamphlets—Movies and 
Radio Put to Use 


By Laurence Todd 


ASHINGTON—Two pamphlets is-| pe a panacea. 
sued by the New York State | more special privileges and subsidies 
Committee on. Public Utility Infor-|it is time to end them. Under the 


mation and circulated among the high | 














this experiment is being indertaken 
under auspices most favorable to the 
;social good. Here also, time and ex- 
|perience may bring improvement. 
But we are less concerned with pos- 
sible flaws in the machinery of the 
McNary-Haugen bill then in the no- 
|tion that it or any other subsidy can 
Instead of passing out 





profit system no subsidy to the farm- 
|ers can ever make up for the subsi- 
|dies we give to those who have ac- 


schools of high school grade, in New | quired private. rights to oil, coal, and 
York State, came into the evidence | 
taken in its power trust propaganda | Profit. 


all minerals, and exploit them for 
No subsidy to farmers can 
; compensate them for what they lose 
|by the tribute ‘they pay or‘ will pay 


Fred W. Crone, director to the railroads, the power trust and 


other public utilities now in the hands 
of private owners under the regula- 
| tion of courts peculiarly tender to the 
profits of stockholders. In the long 
run the farmers have more to gain 
from an intelligent program for the 
nationalization of coal mines, the 
power industry and the railroads— 
to cite only three particular and 
pressing cases—than from any sub- 
sidy, direct or indirect, of which Mc- 
Nary and Haugen ever dreamed. 
Moreover it is time that all of us, 
the farmers and city workers alike, 
should do some straight thinking on 
the tariff question. High protective 
tariffs have no meaning apart, from 
nationalism, and in a world where 
prosperity and peace depend upon 
developing internationalism our whole 
protective system needs reexamina- 
tion. How long shall we American 
consumers pay a special tax most of 
| which does not go to the government, 








Council, Frank J. Manning, Michael Fla- 


the United Textile Workers. 


at 10 a. m., and attended the public 
speaking class which has been organized 
to train members of the union to speak 
to trade unions throughout the eastern 
states and obtain active support for the 
strikers. For nearly an hour he out- 
lined to the members of the class the 
essentials of effective public speaking. 


arrangements that have been made to 


feed many of the strikers and their fam- 
ilies. 


$3 Is Strikers’ 


Claessens Gives Strikers 
Instruction ‘On Carrying’ 





Their Case’ to the People 
ee. a ar case: se 


Socialist Leader Also composed 
Makes Public Address to 
New Bedford Workers 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
EW BEDFORD, Mass—tIn another 
large mass meeting of the textile 
strikers Monday afternoon in Button- 
wood Park, August Claessens, organizer 
of the Socialist Party of New York City, 
spoke to over 1,500 strikers,: encouraging 
them in their resistance to the exactions 

of the textile lords of New Bedford. 
This was one of a series of weekly 
mass meetings which have been held 
since the beginning of the strike and 
they will continue as long as the strug- 
gle is on. Other speakers were William 
E. G: Batty, secretary of the Textile 


the city is doing similar relief work. 


their order for a reduction in wages. ‘» 





ARRESTS ARE MADE 


William T. Murdock, “textile mill com 


herty of the Boston Painters’ Union, ‘and 
Horace A. Riviere, general organizer of 


Claessens arrived, at the Labor Temple | strikers were arrested with them. 


“outsiders.” 
Claessens was much impressed by the 


The Washington Club, largely | ers have been satisfactory. 





Balt. Transit 
Weekly Budget 


(Continued from Page 1) (Continued from Page 3) 


of Englishmen and former 
members of the British Labor Party, pro- 
vides soup, stew, and bread to 2,500 fam- 
ilies two or three times a week. A 
Workingmen’s Club in the north end of 


With assurance that the strikers and 
their families will not want for neces- 
sities, the ranks remain unbroken and 
the workers are confident that they will 
compel the textile masters to abandon 


New Bedford, Mass.—Under the charge 
of disturbing the peace, Fred E. Beal and 
mittee” leaders, have been jailed in New 
Bedford. Both jhave been active in at- 
tempts at more sensational strike meth- 
ods. ‘They styled themselves “Jeft..wing’ 
trade unionists. The committee leaders 
were arrested ‘as-they entered their head- 
quarters the day after their presence on 
the Hathaway mill “picket lines. Four‘ 


“All persons in the demonstration,” 
announced Chief of Police McLeod, “were 
equally guilty of disturbing the peace 
and we would have.filled the station 
with them if we had had the police- 
men.” The cops were guarding a circus. 
He denounced the committee leaders as; 


The official strike committee has had 


no relations with the “mill committee.” 
Relations between the police and strik- 


Under Attack |e. 


ment ownership and operation of/to protect such infants as the steel 
: How long 
S. 8. Weyer report printed by the|shall we wear poor and expensive 
Smithsonian Institution and in the|cjothes to protect so scandalously 


land aluminum trusts? 


mismanaged an industry as the tex 
tile mills of America? 


How long 


sion arrived at this conclusion was, 
to say the least, peculiar and involved 
the existence of a state of mind truly 
astonishing: to the average man. ' 
“Gift of Public” 
“In spite of all the legal lore of the 
land and the express prohibition of the 


mum of $5, but upon this amount the 
30,000 who are involved in the strike 
are still managing to maintain their 
bodies and courage. Appeals have 
-|gone out to the entire country for 
economic support for this critical 
struggle. 


sited te out eaten ¢ f 1 | tieth century conditions ‘Then in a 
P ates to a level &P-| hungry world there will be markets for 


shall we ignore the plain lesson that 
American prosperity has not been due 
primarily to its high tariffs—every 
tiny struggling country of Europe 
has them—but to the size of its free 
trade area at home? 
Land Ownership 

To ask these questions does not mean 
that we Socialists are simply old fash- 
{ioned free traders. We know that lais- 
| sez faire free frade cannot save the world. 
| We know that a’ Socialist country might 
| legitimately use a tariff to protect itself 
| from the economic assaults of capitalist 
|nations. We know that even in a capital- 
jist nation you cannot destroy or lower 
| tariff walls at Once. We may be on the 
wrong track now but we cannot safely 
jump to the right track without a wreck. 
|Indeed only anation which recognizes 
its responsibility to unemployed workers 
| as ours does not is in a position to ‘un- 
|dertake even the most necessary immedi- 
ate readjustments in tariff without ‘un- 
necessary suffering. But when all these 
| things have been said, it is still true that 
|the hope for American agriculture and 
| American industry is in the prosperity 
and purchasing power of other nations, 
not in their poverty. Prosperity and 
purchasing power in an interdependent 
world are not promoted by tariffs. What 
the thirteen colonies found out to their 
advantage near the close of the Eight- 
eenth century all the nations of the 
world must learn and apply under Twen- 











paid by the union offer an indication 
of the sacrifices being made by the 
strikers. 
supply of groceries, vegetables and | 
meat used by a family of three: 


ily of four lived on for a whole week: 


public service law of the State it pro- 
ceeds to capitalize the: easements of 
the Company, a free gift from the pub- 
lic, to be used against the public in 
raising the rates to the advantage of 
the Company, at the tremendous 
amount .of $5,000,000.” 


The weekly grocery bills being 


Here is a bill for a week’s 





may ‘26. With regard to the rate of fare,’ the 

_— bidsle gar disviee% bid abies $ = Socialist Counsel declared: 
Se “Wages have been reduced and many 
RS ere .25 of the workers of the city have been 
EN on hc eee td 13 put on short time by their employers, 
eR ee Fer ey 25 while thousands are without work of 
ies MONG 10s isa sics ces’ 13 any kind. Indeed ‘it is a matter of 
IEE. siovscaes Cais acta Gayeon .08 common knowledge that the ;charity 
Sa ees 15 organizations are overworked and some 
ME rise hc ccastaiacad nies 10. | of them have issued a special call for 
EERE EOE es 10 funds to meet the increase in poverty 
SE ER EA tee 91 following upon the present period of 

ibn unemployment. 

er AI ebeeteg? $3.0 “There was testimony in the hear- 


Paid 26 cents cash. 


And here is what a striker’s fam-| te’ now before the Court, that many of 


the working women and girls employed 





[Labor Spy © 
Is Hired By 
Pullman Co. 


MacDonald, Notorious As 
Under-eover Agent, 
Finds New Retainers 


A:® MacDONALD, specialist in labor 
espionage and _ strikebreaking, : has 
been hired by Pullman to “stop’* the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
whieh is on the eve of closing a strike 
vote’ showing 100 to 1 sentiment among 
porters for a walkout, if necessary, to 
obtain. union recognition. f 

MacDonald, self described “industrial 
engineer,” refused to deny to a Feder- 
ated Press correspondent that his gerv- 
ices had heen engaged by Pullman. “For 
certain business reasons,” he responded, 
“I would rather not say anything right 
new about that particular matter.” 

Pullman, fighting desperately against 
the pomers’ union and its strike vote, has 
faHen back now on labor espionage. First 
it organized a company union to stem 
its workers’ desire to join a real trade 
union. When the imitation union failed 
to supplant the Brotherhood, Pullman be- 
gan firing union leaders and disciplin- 
ing members. That, too, failed to dent 
the young brotherhood. 

Later Pullman resorted to cofruption 
of Negro éditors, cowed colored pastors 
into spreading anti-union _propaganda 
and even browbeat southern colleges to 
keep the union organizers from address- 
ing students. 

But Pullman leans on a weak reed if 
it expects A. R. MacDonald to break 
up the Porter’s Union through espion- 
MacDonald is none too clever him- 
self. He is remembered in labor circles 
chiefly’ for his’ amusing effort to prove 
that Louis Budenz is a Communist. 
denz is editor of Labor Age and an or- 
ganizer for’the Hosiery Workers. 

Blackguarded Budenz 

MacDonald wrote lengthy letters to 
President Gustave Geiges of the Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers Federation, 
expressing pained astonishment that 
Geiges should have Budenz serve as or- 
ganizer in Indianapolis in the union's 
controversy with the Real Silk Hosiery 
Co., a non-union concern. Budenz was 
causing too much grief to Real Silk by 
getting an overwhelming number of its 
workers into the union. So MacDonald 
was hired to “get” Budenz. 

How, asked MacDonald, could the 
Hosiery Workers possibly employ as an 
organizer the editor of the notorious La- 
bor Age Didn't President Geiges know 
that on Labor Age’s board of directors 
sat one Joshua Lieberman, sinister leader 
of ‘the even more notorious Pioneer 
Youth mo nt in America, ‘foranch of 
the world-wide Communist -‘movement.” 
MacDonald, in his ignorance,.got his 
wires crossed between Pioneer Youth, in- 
dorsed by organized labor and the Young 


Bu- 





ing before the Commission and a mat- | Pioneers, a competing organization which 


|is avowedly Communist. 
|, Jarhes H. Maurer, retiring president 
{of the Pennsylvania Federation of La- 
bor; Robert W. Dunn, labor publicist; 
John Brophy, former mine leader, were 
also connected with Communism by the 
labor spy. AH serve on Labor Age’s 
iboard. President Geiges appraised Mac- 
Donald's fantastic effusions as a boost 
for Budenz and not only approved his 
activities but joined the board as a di- 
|rector of Labor Age. Later Budenz has 
| been sent to Kenosha, Wis., as organizer 
‘in the AHen A _ walkout. 











proaching those charged under gov- | 


| what our farmers grow. 


tariff is the problem of land ownership. 
Connecticut farmers get a fairly high 
degree of protection for the particular 
kind of leaf tobacco that they raise. The 
lion’s share of this benefit for which 
all American cigar smokers are taxed 
has gone not to the patient workers, na- 
tive and foreign born, who raise Connec- 
ticut tobacco, but to landowners through 
increased rents and selling price on land. 
Herbert Quick is authority for the state- 
ment that the United States is the only 
civilized nation where rack renting is 
still the rule. In other countries ten- 
ant farmers have rights of tenure due 
to improvements fixed by law and cus- 
tom, not dependent wholly on _ short 
leases. The German emperor before the 
war could not do with one of his farm 
tenants what any of the farm land own- 
ers can do in the United States. The 
increase on the one hand of tenantry 
which now amounts to about 40 per cent. 
in America and on the other of inflated 
land values puts a burden on American 
farming which no McNary-Haugen bill 
can relieve. The increase in land values 
in the country as in the city is a social 
creation and belongs to society. Today 
many farmers are sorely overtaxéd while 
others get the benefit of fortunes in land 
increment. Farm taxes should fall on 
land value rather than on improvements. 
In the country as in the city the prin- 
ciple which we state _in our Platform 
should be applied: “The annual rental 
value of all land held for speculation 
shou! be appropriated by taxation.” This 
may not be immediately popular, it is 
true. And in this campaign we are con- 
cerned with truth more than with popu- 


Bigger even than the problem of the 


in Baltimore only receive wages 
May 1%. amounting from $6 to $12 a week. 

PRE? ors cca ceviaaivsiees $ .49 “We submit most respectfully that 
COPREBG cscs ci cceiondone -20 the Campany ought not to be allowed 
EE 6 '6.0's siinie vais Wu wlece o:v.0 -10 to take out of their meager earnings 
APPEH .ncccivccccccesoves 25 as much as $1 per week for merely 
TEGES o ++ esse eee eecceeeeees Sa taking them to and ‘from their places 
GME cccccewercseesicesees 25 of employment. 
 , SE ee ere eee ee 12 “Under the conditions existing to- 
a SE LER -25 day the present rate of fare of 81-3 
Soup ie 40 cents, is more than the service is 
kL eee er eres ee 25 ” 

worth. 
SE 8 a894.5 205s Fes ewe RON 12 pee SR aan Se) ae ere ee 
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Committees of strikers are being 
trained in public speaking and sent 
to unions throughout the Eastern 
part of the country, and the response 
has been generous. At least $10,000 
a week, however, is needed to sup- 
port the workers properly. Living P NATIONAL, BEC 
on wages of $19 a week their cash Riverview Park 
reserve has already vanished. WEST: 
Twenty-five hundred people a day 
are being given soup and bread by 
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the Washington Club in the New 








Bedford South End and another |se=_=™ 
large group of strikers in the North 
End of the city is being fed by the 
Workingmen’s Club. New Bedford 
firemen are contributing $150 a week 
from their salaries and even the 
school custodians of the city or con- 
tributing $40 a week. Thousands of 
loaves of bread every day are being 
donated by the community. 

“We may win in two weeks but 
we can easily fight till Labor Day” 
that is the slogan which the strik- 
ers are repeating. At their mass 
meetings held every Monday and 
their four-language meetings for 
Portuguese and French strikers the 
spirit is better than ever. 


needs a physic, give him 





ay 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 





ity of the farmers no less than’ of all 
workers everywhere must rest upon the 
application of Socialist principles of co- 
operation, taxation, and public ownership 
of basic industries. 

This long discourse on the McNary- 
Haugen bill muzzles me for this issue on 
everything else. I cannot, however, close 
without correcting some of our esteemed 
dailies in New York. They reported that 





|Mayor Walker was about an hour late 


For Your Children’s Sake 


Don’t torture your child by making him swallow 
something that he does not like. 





EX-LAX is as delicious as the choicest confec- 
tion, and: cleanses the bowels in a2 most natural, 
pleasant and painless manner. 
harmless,. and children love it. 


10, 25 and 50c a box, at all drug stores. 


When your child 











It is absolutely 
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jin coming to the meeting at which he 








department heads that graft 
The Mayor was not an hour 
| late but two years, four months and 
|twenty-five days in trying to get his 
‘own Administration to do its duty. Even 
|now does he mean it or is he talking for 
| election purposes 





[Workmen's] Furniture Fire Insurance Society, Inc.. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office: 227 EAST 84TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


A cooperative fire insurance society for working people, Fifty- 
three branches throughout the United States. Membership on June 
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—.. “An be cured by| subsidies. The prosper- 









pe ee en ee ee sea 
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earthquake. larity. Add to this principle of taxation 
f tt —C—C_CsC: the other specific remedies which we have 
.} suggested in our Platform and you have 
} GRAND PICNIC | @ more effective program for farm relief | told his 
be }than the McNary-Haugen bill of itself |™ust go. 
Saturday, June 9, 1928, at 4 |can give. 
— » | 
d PILSEN PARK ‘ | To Sum Up 
P ‘8th OT. and ALBANY Ave, | _ 7° Sum the mathe yp. For thelr own 
4 One Block East of Kedzie Ave. 4 sake and the Nation’s, American farmers 
Chicago, Tl. are entitled to relief. For no long period | 
b under the auspices of i : | of time can industrial workers profit at | 
} INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 4|| the expense of farmers or farmers at the | 
‘ OF THE WORLD 4 | xpense of industrial workers. Since the 
for the benefit of the press United® States at present is so heavily | 
p —_— JAMES P. THOMPSON —_—_ {| committed to tariffs and subsidies it is 
d wernt ek ls ee Organizer 4 /not just to deny farmers some sort of an | 
4 JOSEPH KOBYLAK 4 |} equivalent such as the McNary-Haugen | 
of Cleveland, Ohio, will also speak bill seeks to provide. More is to be | 
Grounds will be open at 3:00 p.m. learned by trying to work out the Mc- 
DANCING, GAMES AND Nary-Haugen bill if the farmers are be- 
, ENTERTAINMENT hind it ‘mo rundiendialien ill, however, 
Refreshments Served Admission 50 | : . ‘ 








ease of withdrawal. 


the Insurance soctety of your own class. 
iO Members.at. lange admitted. Business tra 























30, 1927,—49,000. As-ets $650,000. Insurance in force, $51,000,000. 
No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
A yearly assessment of 10¢ for each $100 insurance covets all 
expenses. x 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required whicti is refundable in 


\ Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of fire. Join 
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~ fant misdeeds of Republitan chieftains 


Ohas-aidéd-us in dealing: with this power 


Tammany 
Is Assailed 
B y_ Thomas 


Whien Governor Sniijh was the unques- 
tioned leader of his party, the pet and 
darling of Tathmiériy Hall, who himéelf 
gave us Mayor Walkér aid ouf blundering 
Transit Commission. Not only as polit- 
ical _leader but as Governor has Mr. 
Smith failed in his duty to his city. He 
refuse@ to accede to the reasonable re- 
quest of the Citizens’ Union for the-ef- 
fective prosecution of the milk scan- 
dais: He vetoéd most of the laws de- 
ed. to make election frauds more dif- 
cult. There is not the slightest sign 
that he 80 much as desires to find a way 
t6 hold Mayor Walker to the s@me sort 
of accountability for the administration 
of his office as very properly he required 
in the case of Mts. Knapp. In view of 
the plain facts he will be no true foe of 
cotruption who seeks to put Tammany in 
natiorial office in. punishment of the flag- 


and business men.” 
The Power Trust 

“2, A second énemy ‘of government of 
the people, for the péople and by the 
people is the systematie éffort of the 
holders of special privile®6s ‘to make gov- 
ernmént serve their pécKétbooks rather 
than. the needs of the péople. Indeed 
this is a primary source of corruption. 
The attempt to use our marvelotis tech- 
nical skill by private owners for the 
sake of profit is broken down. We who 
might banish poverty Know bitter want. 
We who boast of our frésdofti live in con- 
stant terror of our jobs anti subservience 
to. the owners of the jobs. 'Out of many 
iftustrations I cite thé coal and power 
industry to illustrate my point. 

“A second illustration of peculiar in- 
terest to citizens of this part of New 
York State is the power trust. You aré 
now paying three or four ‘times more than 
the people of the neighboring province of 
Canada for your elettricity. In. the 
United States generally the rate is 7 
cénts per kilowatt hour to domestic users 
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Committee in Newark, New Jersey. 


tary of the party. 
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Leaders of the Socialist Party Siippéd dttting W récéss of th® feéent sessions of the National Executive 
In the center is Norman Thomas, eandidate for President; at the 
right, James H. Maurer, nominee for Vice-President, and to the left Morris Hillquit, International Secre- 





eral Leader Declares 





against 2 cénts in Ontario. Even so, 
electricity is scarcely available at all to 
lighten the lot of the farmer in the Unit- 
ed States although it is generally avail- 
ablé in Ontario. It is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that we-can have a democracy which ' 
really means government of the people, | 
by the people and for the péople while 
giant power whichis the master of the 
future is left in the hands. of..a. private 
power trust. Even our political demiocra- , 
cy is beisig degraded by this industrial 
autocracy. Witness the shocking way. in 
which the $17,500,000,000 power lobby 
has subsidized universities by endow- 
ments and newspapers by advertising, has 
bought up politicians and professors and 
even invaded the ‘school system. with: its 
propaganda: ‘Neither -of the old parties 


trust any more than‘in dealing with coal. 
Such champions as we have had have 
beeh individuals. Senator Norris is the 
hero of the’ Muscle Shoals fight. Gov- 
ermor Smith has fought unsuccessfully 
fot a water power authority in New York 
State which: is something, although his 
plan is subject to great criticism because 
it ‘does not look after the distributing end 
Which is of the most importance to, us 
éonsumers. Really to get effective ac- 
tion to bring about a public giant power 
system requires not occasional champions } 
but an organized party. And this is true | 
of old age and unemployment insurance, | 
farm relief, a proper system of taxation 
and every other vital issue which would 
mdke the government the servant of the 
people. When is there a better time 
to build such a party than this year? 
The Menace of War 

“3. The final enemy to democracy to 
which I shall refer is war. Under, mod- 
ern conditions war is the enémy not only 
of. democracy but of civilization and the 
very life of the race. War is the supreme 
negation of Christianity and of every de- 
cent ethical code. Modern wars arise 
out of imperialism; that.,is, out of the 
rival efforts of strong hations to exploit 
weaker nations. The American govern- 
ment which today is trying to outlaw 
war is guilty of the hideous inconsistency 
because it is waging a crucl and futile 
war in Nicaragua. The nation which 
boasts Chicago as its second city Is en- 
gaged, forsooth, in hunting alleged 
bandits in the jungles of Nicaragua and 
trying to enforce honest elections. Of 
course, sons of farmers and workers die 
in Nicaragua jungles for no such reason 
but rather to carry out a policy of dollar 
diplomacy. They shed their blood for 
the prestige of our State Department and 
the profits of Wall Street bankers. And 
Nicaragua is only the most flagrant il- 
lustration of our growing imperialism— 
an imperialism which léads straight to 
the abyss of new world war.” 

LONDON.—On May 7 the Equal Fran- 
chise bill passed its third reading with- 
out a divisior. in the House of Commons, 
which means that the measure is sure 
to become law later this summer, al- 
though it still has to go-before the Lords. 
An amendment moved by Mr. Snowden 
on behalf of the Labor Party to abolish | 7 
plural voting, which the bill also extends 
to women, was defeated. 




















THE 


Workmen’s Circle 
* The Largest Radical Working- } 
Men's Fraternal Order 

in Existence 
85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Ovér the United }i 
States and Canada ii 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week. Many branehes pag additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Co 


n- 
$200 or nitie months fn || 
located ih the most 
Moun- 
benefit. 


sumption benefit, 
our own sanatorium, 
beattifal region of thé C&tskill 
tatus—besides the reguiar weekly 
For information; apply to 

THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
“275 Eatt Broadway, NYS City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 . 
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| for vice-presidert, 
| Finance 
| guest of honor at a dinner to be given 


N endorsement of Norman Thomas 


and James’ H. Maurer, Socialist can- 


didates for presidént and vice-président, 
Dr. John 


Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community | 
, | by tooting tin horns, 


has been issued by the Rev. 


Church, New York City. Dr. Holmes 


endorsement was nifade public at the Na- 
tional Campaign Heddquartérs Of the So- 


¢ialist Party; 31 Union! Square: 
“I am supporting the Socialist Tick- 


ret in the ,present Presidential Cam- 


paign,” Dr. Holmés declared, ‘‘first, be- 
cause the Socialist Party is ‘how the 


“only political party in ‘this ‘country 


that is pledged to constritttive grin- 
ciples of political reform and social 
idealism for the betterment of all the 
people, The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties represent nothing but 
their. own selfish partisan interests 
which in every fundamental sense are 
sp, identical as to,make any distinction 
between these two hoary and decrepit 
organizations flatly ridiculous. . Any- 
body who thinks that he is voting for 
or against anything of important pub- 
lic concern in voting for either the 
Republican or Democratic tickets in 
this campaign, is either grossly igno- 
rant or grossly deceived. The Social- 
ist party in contrast stands.as an or- 
ganization which has ideas, principles, 
and a purpose. It represents a cause 
which any man interested in the per- 
manent welfare of America should not 
only be proud but find it actually ne- 
cessary to support. 

“I am voting for the Socialist ticket 
in this campaign, secondly, because the 
Socialist party has written and is now 
presenting a platform which should 
command the support ds it must stir 
the admiration of every forward-look- 
ing person. This platform denounces 
real and immediate evils, and defines 
those drastic changes in public policy 
at home and abroad which must be 
made tf this country is to survive as 
a free democracy. Nothing short of 
this platform can be regarded as ade- 
quate to meet the political and econo- 
mic emergencies of our time. It is a 
platform which should command the 
same allegiance in this country that 
the platform of the British Labor Par- 
ty has commanded in England. 

‘I am supporting the Socialist tick- 
et in this campaign, thirdly, because 


I believe in Norman Thomas and 
James Maurer. These two men in in- 
telligence, character, and experience, 


can méet comparison with any candi- 
dates for the twe highest offices in this 
country. Whatever political record they 
may lack is more than made up by a 
record of heroic service at bitter cost 


| of. the great masses of the common 


people of this country. They know the 
meaning of liberty, they have fought 
a good fight for democracy, they have 
stopped at no sacrifice for emancipa- 
tion of the downtredden and oppressed. 
Thomas and Maurer enter worthily 
upon the great tradition of Eugene V- 
Debs, which is the noblest praise that 
can be bestowed upon any leaders in 
our American life.” 





Maurer and Vladeck 


HolmesSupports 
Norman Thomas 
And Maurer 


Likes Party, Platform and 
Candidates, Noted Lib- 


Communists’ 
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LastRemains of of “Leftism 


By Louis Stanley 








|convention of the Workers’ 


|shattering tables, 


morning after the 
of revolutionary communism" had béen | 


nants of leftism once more. 
| was 
| system except the 
with the Union of Socialist Soviet 
publics by 
credits by the 
|a means of stimulating American indus- | 
try and 
| There were immediate demands but not 
such 
| the lot of the worker éould be improved 
| under capitalism. They were immediate 
| ultimate demands, impossible possibilities, 
| Hlusionless illusions: 
understand that the Communists’ imme- 
| diate demands cannot be granted under | 
| capitalism but must work hard to have 
them achieved. 


| party were changed. 
} the 1924®campaign for natioralization 
|of industry, 
} workers’ 
| dropped as futile without a Soviet gov- 
ernment. 
to be reduced; they were to be replaced 
by “a toilers’ 
} ness was not 
eighteenth amerdment and the Volstead 
} Act 
| punation 
ie ‘phrases denoting thé class relationship.” 
| The ‘ 


o_o by the dialectical proc- 

ess, the first rational nominating 
(Communist) 
Party solved its internal contradictions 
rattling cow-bells, 
parading .in collegiate 


Style, and sprinklirg conféttt to marry 
| off Foster and Gitlow. 
|sublimated scene on the barracks the 


It was like a 


“red crimson banner 


unfurled. 

Though this was a convention, fo- 
body discussed anything. ‘The hand of 
the Central Executive ‘Committee lay 
heavy. Chairman, vice chairman and 


honorary chairmen there were a-plenty, 
but William W. Weinstone, 
| Secretary, 
The proceedings dragged along listless- 
ly until the tin horns freed the suppressed 
delegates. 


New York 


pulled the puppet strings. 


The C. E. C. presented a 
long platform—so long, indeed, that a 


scholar like Anthony Bimba read it twice 
and could not find the reference to un- 
employment. 
; was dominated by C. E. C. members, who 
after discussing the platform again, 
sented unanimously a report suggesting 
several revolutionary amendments. 
der the parliamentary guise of dealing 
with 
‘turns in discussing “good and welfare.” 
Then, when everybody supposed that the 
| platform had beer 
; Was accepted with amendments— 
those that involved fundamental points 
which was for the C. E. C. to decide,— 
and sent back to the Central Executive 
| Committee for final scrutiny. 
Pepper, the envoy of the Communist In- 
ternational, 
platform which was put on sale the first 
day of the convention, 
stimulate discussion. 


The Platform Committee 
pre- 
Un- 
took 


the platform the delegates 


adopted long ago, it 
except 


That John 
had already outlined the 
did not seem to 


Boosting Trade 
The platform expunged the last rem- 
“Nothing 
done to bolster up the capitalist 


Re- 
the granting of sufficient 
Federal Government, as 


absorbing the unemployed.” 


as would foster the illusion that 


The workers must 


Several unswerving principles of the 


The demands of 


industrial 
control” of 


and 
were 


democracy, 
production 


The army and navy weré not 


militia.” The liquor busi- 
to be nationalized but the 
were to be repealed and the ex- 
therefor besprinkled with 


‘united front” was scrapped, but a 


In Trenton June 10 labor party urged with the explanation 


James H. Maurer, Socialist candidat 
in Reading, Pa., will be the 


n Trenton, New Jersey, Sunday even- 
ng, June 10th. B. C. Viadeck, manager 


lof the Jewish Daily Forward of New 
| York, will also speak. George H. Goebel 
| will be. the. toastmaster 


The dinrer, which will inaugurate the 
Socialist. campaign in Trenton, is being 
arranged by a local committee headed 
by Reuben McDevitt and Lewis Williams. 


| The dinner is’ to be held at the Work- 
, men’s Circle Labor Lyceum, 159 Mercer 


street. Reservations at $1.25. per.plate, _ 
may be made at the Labor Lyceum. 







that it is useless becdtse only the Com- 
munist Party can emancipate 
and Gommissioner of | ers. 


the work- 


The convention spent half its time 
rilling off the “dead” Socialist Party. 
With true Christian evangelism it 
sent the S. P. te Hell. . It condemned 
the Socialist Party for eliminating 
the words “class struggle” from its 
application blank but failed to in- 
seré them in its.owr. It discovered 
two or throe “lost” Socialists in the 
West and brought them East to idol- 
ize them in order -te place. the con- 
vention upén a wational scale. It 
scolded Norman- Themas.for being 4 
_ Presbyterian, minigter, which he is not,_ 
Messe it evlogized William: Montgomery 


Buried Again — Unem-| 
ployment Eludes Bimba | 


“promotion of trade | 





Tin Horns 


Proclaim Revolution; 
Class Struggle Banned 


| Brown, an ex-Episcopalian Bishop, in 


whose title the Communists glory. But 
then the latter donated $500 to the 
Workers’ Party campaign fund and 
Episcopalian money is better than Pres- 
byterian. 

Half of the delegates were as inno- 
cent as little girls seduced by roues. They 
mouthed the slogans of what they called 
“com-MEW-nism.” Some were miners 
convinced by the ideology of the Penn- 
syivania. and Oljio Relief Committee 
(now the National Miners’ Relief.) Others 
hailed from New, Bedford, stirred byj 
the Workers’ Internatior we Relief. 
Above all were the Negrots, though those 
from Harlem should have knowr better. 
They were the pampered children of: the 
;cgnvention. They were promised every- 
thing but Jesus. For, them the Solid; 
South was going to be “blown up” right 
away, now that the industrial north was 
in the Communist column. ‘The Negro’s 
“blue” spirituals..were.to be abolished | 
j}and the “red” materials put in thetr | 
place. 

That this was a revolutionary conven- 
}\tion there was no-doubt. The revolution 
was there—in theshall, on the platform, 
in the red flag. The International So- 
viet ruled the earth. There was only | 
| One party, the Communist Party, led by | 
| the frustrated Foster, the garrulous Git- | 
low and the elusive Lovestone, secre- 
tary of the C. BE. C. The property of | 
the Capitalists was expropriated. In fact, 


two purses with contents amourting to | 
some six hundred dollars started the 
| process. It was a glorious “red” conven- 
tion, one that the Third International 
will relish when it gets the report cooked 
up by its chefs in America. As Love- 
stone said in his address at the. mass 


meeting, which opened the convertion 
afier the example of the Socialists: “We 
meet with rev warts as enthusiasm, com- 


munistic devotion, Leninistic _ realism, 
and Marxian understanding.” He forgot 
to say, with tomfoolery. 


Dartmouth Men To 
Tour Connecticut 
In Car For Party 





(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—At a recent ses- 
State Executive Commit- 
cialist Party plans for a 


sion of the 
}tee of the So 


campaign expanded into an ambitious 
| pregram that will bring Connecticut: for- 
}ward with an effeetive state campaign. 
By. way of a starter the city of Waterbury, 
one of the most reactionary open shop 
towns in the country, has been .organ- 
ized with a local of thirteen members. 
Jasper McLevey and State Secretary 
Plunkett organized the local last week. 
A number of other towns in the Nauga- 


tuck valley will also join the Socialist fold 
with local organizations within the next 
few weeks. 

The State Executive Committee has de- 
cided to tie up with the Massachusetts 
party organization in routing speakers. 


Two Dartmouth College students will 
soon take the field in a speaking and 
organiz of the two states A 


Gord car . will be purchased for their use 
during the summer. Every available city 





and town will be reached, the more que 
ising ones being first on the list v 
the view of getting as many Socialists in- 
to the party organization as possible. 


A general conference of radical and 
sympathetic orgafiizations is also on the 
campaign agenda for the city of Hartford 
which is a \ promising field for the 











party. The date has not been fixed but 
it will probably be held on June 10. It 
is expected to tie these organizations i 
to an eff vorking machine for the 
Socialist Party campaign 

In add this work the State Ex- 
ecutive Comm e will apply to the Na- 
tional. Camps Committee for assign- 
ment of dates for Norman Thomas and 
James H. Maurer, our national standard 


bearers. Other national 
also be needed for meetings in the state. | 

The Socialist movement in Connecticut 
expects to come out of the campaign this 
year with an increased. membership for 
the party and a More effective party or- 
ganization than M% had before the war 
brought demorali; «ion in the movement, 


| terests of the 


‘of the Communist 


| happened in 


}In the district 


speakers will | 2 


| figures were 126, 134, 278 and 86. Thanks 
to this attitude on the part of the nomi- 














Of In France 


Moscow Election Order, 
| Flouted by Supporters, 
| Draws Anger of Calchin | 


On Special Propaganda 
With Literature and 


Meetings 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ERLIN.—The 21 million women of 
voting age in Germany brought a 
zreat responsibility to the party Which 
gave women the vote in 1919. Women 
Socialists were quite consefous of this. 
The literature which the party issued in 
the form of leaflets, pamphlets and news- 
Dapers, was addressed simultaneously to 
women and mer. electors. In addition, 
special pamphlets were published for 
women. A small pamphiet, entitled 
received rot only the Socialist vote on the | ‘Frauen Unterwegs’ (“Women on the 
| second ballot but also most of the Com-/} March”) was very attractive and present- 
ible. Individual constituencies also ar- 
ranged activities of their own. In Berlin 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

| BARIS—TiHe 25th Congress of the 
| Pretich Socialist Party met from May 
| 26 to 30 at Toulouse. The political situa- | 
| tion which has emerged from the elec- | 
| tions for the French Chambers was in 
| the foreground of the: proceedings. | 
The report of the National Council con- | 
| tains a review of party events since the. 
| Congress at Lyors in 1926. The mem- 
| bership of the party is at present about 
98,000. The local sections number 3,398, 
as against 3,323 in 1926. The Federation } 
|}of the North of France comes first, fol- 
| lowed by the Federation of the Seine. | 
| The “Populaire” deficit has diminished | munist. 

| to a very large extent. The number of | Even in the 





PAUL FAURE 





“red belt” of Paris many 


| subscribers is advancing steadily. | thousands of Communists deserted the|}a special womer’s newspaper, “The 
| Approximately 10 million votes were party on the second ballot and voted for} Woman Elector,” was published in great 
| numbers. In other constituencies women 


cast in the election. There were cast for | the Socialist candidates. 


| the Socialists roughly 1,660,000, for the | 
| Communists 1,070,000. The aan | W orkers Health Bureau 


| Communist” total exceeds 10,000. Thus 
rs 
at the first ballot the working-class par- | W ill W ind U p Affairs 
=m 4 4 . ss 
| ties secured 2,742,000. Accordingly, they | Lavs Failure to A.F. of L. 
| represent substantially more than one- - 


| quarter of the total electorate, over 27! | 


ee ee Comrades provided “letters” for circula- 
tion to acquaintances, friends and rela- 
tives. A very fine special number of 
“Frauenwelt” was made available by the 
Executive of the party for individual 
propaganda. 
ican Material for speeches was also specially 
| per cent of all votes cast.- This consider- The Workers’ Health Bureau of Amer- | collected for womer. Where it was ex- 
| able strength ought also to have been | ica will be discontinued July Ist, is the | pedient special women’s meetings were 
| able to appear’ in the distribution of | annbuncement made by the Executive | held, but in most districts women were 
| seats if the working class in Frarce had Committee of the Bureau. The discon- | already used to attending meetings jointly 
| been united, and despite the split it would | tinuance,” states the Bureau, “takes | with the men. In addition to propa- 
| have appeared much more effectively had | |place in spite of important accomplish- | ganda meetings the utmost emphasis was 
| not the watchword from Moscow to the ments in the field of health and safety, | attached to workshop and house-to-house 
Communists laid down that they had to {Such as the completion of National Trade | canvassing. 
the Socialists as their chief | Union Standards for Health Protection | 
iim Garages, Building Trades, Bakeries, | 
"4 “working class, according to their | the Paintirg Industry and scientific | put 
total poll, should have been entitled to’ ' studies of Painters, Textile’ Workers, Au-! dates. About 24 of these had absolutely 
169 seats in the new Chamber. How- | tomobile Refinishers, which laid the basis ; safe seats., Also in the Prussian Landtag 
ever, they have collectively secured only for the control of hazardous conditions | there were probably 19 re-elected. 
1416 seats, whilst 53: have beer forfeited /in these trades. | The dissolved Reichstag had roused the 
'to the bourgeosie. That this loss falls | “The reason for the decision is the|/dignation of women by its various de- 
| almost entirely on the Communists fs a/ failure of the American Federation of | 5!05S of special interest to women; for 
| very poor consolation when considered in | Labor to give the Bureau the direct sup- example, the questions of customs and 
connection with the tasks that the work- | port which its activities on behalf of | Provisions, including the restriction of 
ing class has to fulfil in the new Cham-|the entire labor movement warranted |‘®¢ import of cheap frozen meat, the 
ber. On a proportional system the Social-| with the result that trade union income | 2DOlition of the feeding of needy chil- 
ist Party should have obtained 102 seats. |is not sufficient to maintain the Bureau,” | 27¢", and, on the other hand, its approval 
Ir. spite of all the hazards of the second }it is said. ; of a new armored cruiser, the introduc- 
pallot tactics it has managed to ensure; It seems to The New Leader unfor-| ‘00 of @ law of a most reactionary char- 
100 Deputies for the next Chamber. tunate that the Bureau must close ap. | 2°%? entitled “Protection of, Children 
|» The Communists were not equal to se-| A humber of A! F. of L. unions have | 48@inst Pornographic Literature,” An at- 
curing by their own powers 9 seat on' the | given’ support and it appears to us that | ‘°™Pt to pass a similar law with the title, 
first ballot in any constituency througli-| the blame cl&rinot be ‘plated at’ the door | Protection of Children at Recreation,” 
out France. On the second baltot they'-of the A. F..of L. THe Workets’ Health | ‘led. It had already beer: accepted, but 
obtained 14 seats only by dirt of hélp|Cénter has’ managed to carry on under | “¢ Reichsrat, which has the. right of 








Some of the Issues 
For the Reichstag the Socialist Party 
forward 63 womer among its candi- 


oo 





from the Socialists, who had seriously at} perhaps’ more trying circumstances: j objection, refused tt. The law for the 
heart to fight against reaction and who| Perhaps ‘the fact that one of the Health| CA™PHsn against sexual diseases cer- 
therefore did not pay them back in their| Bureau’s leading executives has turned | **!P!¥ fulfils, two of women’s demands, 

} but it also contains reactionary provi- 


own coin. But, to the honor of the Com-/ Communist, rhay be responsible for the | 
munist-workers, it must be noted that in! charge against the A. F. of L. | 
many of them class-consciousness was | eit 
stronger than the senseless Moscow watch-} 
word. Further away from Paris the less 
did this watchword prove efficient, and | 
in many constituencies Communists voted 
contrary to it in favér of Socialists for 
the sake of preventing the election of a 
reactionary. t 

The decision was taken in Moscow 
against the judgment of the most active} 
French Communist chiefs, including Mar- | 


| sions. The question of the citizenship of 
| women whe, maysry foreigners 8 
}unsolved. Divorce reform hag similarly 
| sheived with the dissolution of the 
| Reichstag, A bill for the legal equality 
of illegitimate childrer. with legitimate 
pe | children did not come up to any full sit- 
(By A New Leader Correspondent) | ting of Parliament. The new Reichstag 
Chicago.—James P, Thompson, veteran | is to consider and decide upon. the ex- 
labor organizer and orator, will speak | tensive bill on the penal code, which con- 
' 
} 
| 
j 
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| been 


Thompson to Speak 
At Chicago W.W. Picnic 


Saturday, June 9, at,Pilsen Park, 26th | tains much that is important for women. 
| Street and Albany Avenue, Chicago, at 
| @ picnic held by the Industrial Worker: 





Czech Women Celebrate 





cel Cachin and Vaillant-Couturier, who : 
protested bitterly, through the medium of | Of the World for the benefit of their} pRAaGUE—“Women'’s Day” among 
Renaud-Jean and Jacques Doriot, to press Tune. Czech Socialist women was organized 
Manuilsky, a representative of the Com- ti bene ype is “rated on his sixteenth 1 ~} with the utmost diligence. The women’s 
munist International, at a confererce | “°D-Wide spemming tour. Backed by near- {demonstrations were part of the cam- 
held in the Berlin Embassy of the Rus- ly thirty years’ active experience In the | paign against political, social and cul- 

American labor movement and universal- | tural reaction, and formed one of the 


sian Government. | ‘ of 4% 
) 


lly recogniz e e foren inind liar " are 
According to an account of this con- ly bition ofan Mae Fr me j joint parliamentary activities of the 
o . onte rary labc é Ss 5 @ fence | soriali art ; 
ference found in La Lumiere, Reraud- {°°? Pag: ary “ . iam 1 es en © | Socialist Parties of all nationalities in 
, can be assured of a tecture well wort! i aia mae fate 
Jean, turned by Manuilsky, tried to go)” ‘ ire well worth | Czecho-Slovakia. A joint program was 


their time and attention. 
He is one of the ninety-four sent to 


1ged between the Bohemian and 
and it was decided this 


rrane 





to Moscow to present his case, but was 


informed in the Embassy that he would | Ger 





an women, 


receive no permission to enter Russia. | the peoes erg cle Bra ncaner tare year to demonstrate in favor of protec- 
, sas, in as an “obstructionist” to the j +), sothers n r 
When he attempted to convince the | Ay wed . : ion of mothers and children and for 
War progralr anc eceive g eY ear : i. 
mouthpiece of the Internatioral of the I cs neals age ieee a 7 Id peace. The women’s secretariats 





in Bohemia sert out written instructions 
to all women’s organizations emphasizing 


which was 
Christ- 


“ sentence from Judge Landis, 
advantages to Moscow of a strong “Left | ‘ i) 


" y c > bl > 
Bloc” in the Chamber, he was told that | Commuted by President Coolidge 





| mic 9 ’ : 
the Russians knew better what was to| 4S, 1923. fe where possible meetings should be 
their interest, whereupon he replied that te ee kl Pare © } arranged jointly with the German 
women. The capital, Prague, set the 


this might be true, bat that the Sere I. Cc. C. Again Reports ixemple. toe ton Se 
Communists knew more about the n- | M : R: i L: ffs a ” Lo ge mort g of women 
French labor movement wore al way Oo S| here were two Bohemian speakers and 
than the Muscovites and that a split ir | } one German. Ir addition public meet- 
the Communist Party might result from trend of | ings of women were held in 58. provin- 
the latter’s intransigeancy. Nearly all the gatherings in- 


Washington—The dowrward 
railroad employment continued in Febru- |! cial towns 


When MM. Cachir and Vaillant-Cou- | ary, according to the Interstate Com- | Cluded recitations and tableaux by mem- 
| turfer learned that their plea had been | merce Commission. Its monthly report! bers of the labor gymfdstic groups, as 
in vain they are reported to have called | shows railroad forces reduced to 1,608,- -| Well as the speeches. 
M. Semard, the secretary of the French | 371, compared with 1,720,520 in Februar | +--+ = = 
Communist Party, to the jail where they | 1927 and 1,783,555 in February, 1923. In WEAVERS’ WAGES CUT 
were serving their sertences for anti- | one year more than 112,000 railroad Amsterdam, N. ¥.—Two hundred un- 
governmental agitation, and told him | workers lost their jobs and 175,184 who orgarized weavers have suffered a 35 


payrolls in 1923 have been 
elsewhere for a livelihood 


that they would found a new Communist | were on the per tent wage ¢ut at the Mohawk G t 
Party in case the Moscow order re- 


to look 


forced Mills Shuttleworth branch. 
sulted in their defeat on the second bal- - - wing anastasia Lie 
lot. Vaillant-Couturier did lose his seat Se 
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Study the Soviet Social Experiment at First Hand 
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COST FROM $350 UP 
(Including All Visas) 
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International nvention im Bru 





int the 
elected. 

In the anyalysis of the election returns 
showing the disregard of Moscow's orders 
displayed by tens of thousands of the 
some 1,100,000 citizens who voted Com- 
munist on the first ballot, special atten- 
to the case of Paul Faure 16 
secretary of the Socialist- Party, who was 
elected in the industrial city of Creusot 
on the second ballot by a vote of 8,158 
over M. Bataille, the candidate of th 
iron ard steel interests, who got 7,815 
and M. Bros, a ‘Communist who 
polled 215 votes. On the first ballot M 
Faure had only 6,976 votes, against 7,257 
for Bataille, 1,240 for Bros and 598 for the 
|@ minor bourgeois candidate. Four-fifths Py. a 
Creusot 
thus defied the ukase and helped return 
Faure to the Chamber. The same thing 
ther electoral divi- 


tion is given 


votes, 





iy t r returning: from Russia, at 


workers of 








sions of the same department ,with the _ 26 

sult of saving three Socialist seats. 

In the neighboring .department of + - "7 > ™T 
Nievre, the independence of the Com- AMERIC AN-EU RO! E (N 
mumnist voters was still more in ev = rs 


idence 


‘and Cosne and Clamecr TRAVEL BUREAU | 





Chinon, Cosne and Cosne and Clamécy 
he Communist vote on April 22 was 
2,105, 1,641, 3,072 and 937, respectively (Dr. Frepericx C. Hov ?/ Acpert F. Corte, Directors) 


On the second ballot the corresponding 
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CHELSEA 4477 


Steamer Tickets and & epee to bad Enrepesn Points 
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nal Communist voters, the reactionary 
candidates were defeated in all four dis- 
tricts; in the first three by Socialists and 
in the fourth by a bourgeois Radical, who | 
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‘crelary ts brought abot * 
Split Talked a eee Noor ta Me} or P art 
nation. 


Socialist Women Carried 
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SSSHIELDS and. his wife, 
jer Lowell, have started on a 
hs’ tour of the South to 
“and write about social, in- 
pial arid political problems fot 
New Leader and The Feder- 
“Préss. Here is the first of 
interesting articles’ by them, 
) we will publish during the 
Nie methes | :- 


Tobacco Farmers 


fs Company Enionism An: Item-tn. Textile W orkers’ 
“Worst Off? of All Land Labor 





IR 


Depression; 





working. 








ly Esther Lowell 
»and Art Shields 

> DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
4f the mill keeps on short time. 
» back to thé farins.” 


verside Cotton Mills at Danville, Va., 
{ very friendly. All his life until 
» ago he had farmed, raised to- 
e600 and a little corn and wheat. “But 
been mighty poor the last five 
8.” Too hard for the old man after 
his sons went off on their own. So he 
‘iis wife came into the mill, where 
ar “@id friend in the employment office 
fo md them work—the wife in the dor- 
wry, the old farmer in the shipping 


wae 


*River mill managers are proud of 
r plant. It is called second largest 
— in America—second to Amo- 
‘New Ham It is on the 
4 the Carolina Piedmont around 

"whith most southern mills cluster. The 
“managers are local people and so are 
“Most of the stockholders. This $15,000,- 
000: company boasts that it keeps its 
equipment: modern and spends much on 
"welfare. With its welfare goes the “in- 
_ @ustrial democracy” or company union 
_ Plan: (congress, cabinet and president, 

who: heads the company too). 


Four. Days of Work a Week 


With the mill working only four days 
@ week, the already low wages have been 
e@onsiderably reduced. Reading of north- 
ern mili wage cuts and the New Bedford 
strike, these southern workers are 
| “mighty scarey.” The day is 10 hours, 

the week 55. There are few 14-16 year 
olds in the mill because the law limits 
their day to eight hours. But there 
_ gre many young men and women in the 

mill—about half the women married. 
@olored workers who truck cotton bales 


and. do factory cleaning are about a 
tenth of the mill’s 6,000 workers in full 


"Working conditions in the mill are sup- 
“posed to be, better than in other south-, 
‘ »ahe,spinning rooms are full 
in the workers’ hair and 
lice, "on Weaye rooms 
muihigisers constanly _ spraying 
the air—making the atmos- 
a in hot weather. Work- 
Reps fn Bet wr a recent ven- 
system installed in the new con- 
eave shed. Steel lockers are pro- 
od in Somié rooms but in others work- 
‘their ‘coats and hats on nails 
- anlt? hociks iinshielded from the work- 
roofif®° Visitors “are not taken into the 
i ‘ecause there’s quite a bad 
Ain there,” as our guide said. 
“ work is well developed at 
Schodifield) the mill Village at Danville’s 
edge" The downtown mill has less: of 
. ‘The cdthpany provides besides several 
‘wood frame houses, a dormi- 
¥ with gym and swimming pool shared 
by school girls and mill women, a nurs- 
ery, a kindergarten, grade schools, a 
junior high, a store, a Y. M. C. A. with 
Movies in the auditorium, and small li- 
braries. Most of this welfare program 
"was begun during the last ten years. 
Loomfixers are the only organized 
group. They have an independent union 


skeag in 
of 











Last year when a cloth checker 


organizing weavers, he was soon 
and fired, with most of the 40 


pias 


| 


mills dominate the town in every 
say the Danville people. “They 
‘gut other firms when they want 
tell them what to pay when they 


Tate 


A Brookwood Graduate at Work 


) EpRCANiziIna Southern workers, espe- 


‘elally girls and women in her com- 
miinity, is the chief interest of one Brook- 
wood graduate. Margaret Wall, of Dan- 
Ville, Va., is one of the labor college’s 
few Southern graduates. 

When Margaret Wall graduated from 
Brookwood in 1925 she returned to her 
‘work in the Morotock garment factory 


fed for 27 "years under the United Gar- 
‘ment Workers. Originally the factory 
made overalls almost exclusively. Now 
it makes few, but manufactures mary 
airs of men’s woolen pants, women’s 


; know what’s a-going to hap- 
folks have left town already— 


through the Dan River and 


union girls to ‘organize. 
The “Y” Helps Unionism 


many men. 


groups, organized by Industrial Secretary 
Fay Hudgins, she encourages the cotton 
mill girls to study organization needs. Ir 
the “Y” also she has a chance to meet 
workers from the town’s silk mill—the 
only Northern-owned plant in town—and 
the hosiery mill. 

Last year the Brookwood girl, aided 
by other active union women, had dis- 
cussion groups of working girls at the 
“Y.” Now central labor union is one job 
Miss Wall and Miss Mannocks are push- 
ing. The plumbers, bricklayers and 
newly-organized musicians’ local are still 
outside. Besides the garment workers, 
the printers, carpenters, movirg. picture 


the backbone of Danville’s labor body. 
President Cole used to work in the cotton 
mill, but has never been able to get back 
since he was active in the big strike of 
25 years ago. He is a carpenter now. 
Since Danville is geographically and 
industrially a part of the Southern Pied- 
mont, Margaret Wall is eager to have the 
Piedmont Organizing Council include 
Danville. The council, started by Dur- 
ham, Raleigh and Greensboro, is active 
in North Carolina. 


Charity Is Scarce 


era through the red clay foot- 

hills of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
from Charlottesville to Danville, 150 
miles, the visitor finds the general com- 


women and girls. Now only half are 


The union shop has many advantages 
for workers over its non-union competi- 
tor in Danville. Marotock has an 8-hour 
day—one of the few Southern factories 
on less than a 10-hour basis. It has a 
higher pay scale. But for all that, Mar- 
garet Wall ard the local United Gar- 
ment Workers’ president, Mary Mannocks, 
have a hard time convincing the non- 


Danville’s dominant industry is the 
Dar. River and Riverside mills, which 
employs about 2,000 or more women and 
girls in busy times and nearly twice as 
Margaret Wall has sisters 
in the mills. Through the Y. W. C. A. 


operators, plasterers, and machinists, are 


plaint that times are harder than any 
that this region has seen in years. Low 
tobacco prices for the farmers, and un- 
employment and part time in the fac- 
tries are the causes. 

In Danville, near the North Carolina 
border, a cotton mill city of more than 
30,000 if its industrial suburbs are in- 
cluded, the local charity agency, the 
Community Welfare Association, admits 
that only a fraction of the local distress 
is being relieved. 

“The mill workers had nothing saved 
up: they were living from hand to mouth 
before the depression,” a charity work- 
er told us. “Now with so many laid off, 
and the rest on 4 days a week, there is 
much hunger. If the mill shuts down for 
2 or 3 months this summer, as we fear, 
I don’t know what the people will do.” 


fering of its people. It passes the buck, 


well as the wealthy citizens contribute. 


Farmers Are Gloomy 


most of its fares by hauling the work- 
ers from home to mill and return. In 
an effort to get business from a dif- 
ferent class of customers the cars now 
carry this slogan in big letters: “Park 
Your Car At Home And Ride The Street- 
cars”. 

In Lynchburg, 65 miles to the north 
times are nearly as bad for the employ- 
ees of the shoe and garment factories, 
and the tobacco farmers who sell to the 
local warehouse owners. 

Of all the farmers in the United States, 


what is known as the “dark-fired” vari- 
ety, are almost the worst-off. The bright 
leaf growers to the south, who produce 
for the cigarette plants, have their prices 
fixed by the Trust, it is true, but at least 
their product is in demand. But the 
“dark-fired” weed is a back number, not 
wanted much any more, though farmers 





The Riverside and Dan River mills is 
assuming no responsibility for the suf- 


for administering relief, to the local 
charity agency supported by the Com- 
munity Chest, to which the workers as 


A byproduct of the drop in employ- 
ment ‘is the slump in the earnings of 
the local streetcar company, which gets 


these Virginia tobacco growers, who raise 


continue to grow it, not knowing what 
else to do. ve 

This “dark-: . tobacco, so named for 
its color and curing, was formerly_export- 
ed in quantity to Btaly, where it went 
into the strong cheap-cigars of that coun- 
try. Now that the 2talians are raising 
much of their own smoke material they 
buy less here. re ee tent Se ened 
at“ home. 

“During the war Seiache. wore high and 
folks rode in automébiles”, said an old 
Negro tenant farmer. “But now prices 
are so_low it ain’t hardly worth growing.” 
“This whole country”, said another farm- 
er, “is overridden with debt; both white 
and colored.” The Negro tenants live 
in squalor ‘in one or two-room log cabins, 
often with dirt floors. Many of the Ne- 
gro farmers have given up the struggle on 
the soil and have gone into the north- 
ern industrial centers, There are more 
white than black growers. The white 
men, subject to'the same economic laws, 
are little if any better off. 


A Company Union Fails 


(MS & Se eee Se the Celine of te 
company union in the biggest cot- 
ton mill in the south—-the Riverside and 
Dan River Mills of Danville. ‘The Dan- 
ville company union is one of the few in 
the south, for textile! heads in this re- 
gion usually take the same attitude as the 
United States Steel’ Corp., that company 
unions are a waste of time. 
A plan of industrial democracy, the 
company union is ¢alled, and for short it 
is usually named “the industrial democ- 
racy”. Company “héads say it is organiz- 
ed “just like our 'government”. ’ There 
is a president of the*company union, ‘Mr. 
H. R. Fitzgerald, who ‘is also president of 
the company; there is a cabinet, consist- 
ing of the officers of the company; a se- 
nate of about 30 overseers or department 
heads, and a hoyse of representatives, 
of more than 100 workers, or one repre- 
sentative to every 40 of the total force of 
employes, which numbers 6,200 in busy 
times. 
A member of the house, a skilled work- 
er,.gave me the history of the plan. His 
statements were confirmed by a former 


“The people here believed the promises 
of the company when they introduced 
the plan. That’s why they dropped their 
union,” he said. “We had one to twé 
thousand members of the American Fe- 
deration of Labor. Then the boss men 
said they were putting in industrial de- 
mocracy and there was no use in paying 
dues any more to the old union. They 
said the company would cooperate and 
improve conditions with the new plan. 
They distributed membership cards to 
sign, and a few of the boys who held out 
were told they’d be fired if they didn’t 
sign. 


The Company’s Veto Power 


“In three months unionism was dead 
among the loom fixers. Some of the loom 
fixers thought there was no use for. their 
union with industrial democracy, but the 
others said they'd better wait and see how 
the plan worked. Well, for a while it 
went pretty well. There were meetings 
of the congress every week and a lot of 
bills passed improving sanitary conditions 
in the mill. That was when the new 
ventilating system was put into the new 
concrete weave shed. 

“But that didn’t last. After a while 
meetings were held only twice a month, 
and now only once a month. There were 
wage cuts in the mill. We found it was 
no use bringing in any bills about wages 
or hours. The 10-hour day stayed.” 

The company can veto any bill through 
the senate of overseers or the cabinet. 
This is the course the bill takes. It is 
introduced in the house of representatives, 
and the speaker refers it to a committee. 


the bill goes to a vote on the floor.- If 
it passes, without further delay, it goes 
next month to the senate of overseers 
where the bill is again shuffled from floor 
to committee and back again. If it gets 
by this upper house of bosses the cabinet 
accepts or rejects. If the bill is ac- 
cepted it returns to both houses for final 
ratifications. Endless red tape. Only the 
house can introduce bills, but the senate 
of overseers can recommend and the boss- 








member of that body. 


es’ recommendations are persuasive. 


Next month, if there are no obstructions, | 


| “No bills passed this session”, said my 
informant, “though there were a few am- 
endments.”. The session began in the 
summer of 1927. So it goes: the congress 
sits, and nothing is done, and the ave- 
rage employe hardly knows that indus- 
trial democracy exists, except when the 
shop is notified of election day. 


One Real Union 
| Fmcmecainated side by side with the com- 
pany union in the big Danville cot- 
ton mills is the sole independent labor 
union of consequence in any southern cot- 
ton manufacturing plant. This is the 
Southern Loomfixers Assn., whose one 
lodge is in the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills. Its 247 members include 
90 to 95 per cent of the loomfixers in 
the company’s employ. 
The loomfixers’ local survived the in- 
dustrial democracy scheme that wrecked 
the other union after the war, and this 
group of craftsmen is proud of its or- 
ganization. 
Unionism has paid. “Our wages run 
$3 to $7 over the highest weavers,” said 
Robert Mosely, president of the local. 
“Ten years ago when the weavers were 
organized, their highest wages were as 
much as ours.” 
From another man we got the story 
of the posting of a 10 per cent wage cut 
notice four years ago. A committee of 
loomfixers waited on the boss and said 
the sign must come down or they would 
go out. It came down. Wages have fal- 
len somewhat since the war, but not in 
proportion to the others workers’. 
But now the loomfixers are uneasy. Em- 
ployment is slack. Wage cuts are spread- 
ing elsewhere. “That cut in New Bed- 
ford made us mighty scarey,” said one 
mechanic. There is talk of joining the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
sake of protection. Tentative negotia- 
tions were conducted with the machin- 
ists but there is a sentiment towards the 
United Textile Workers of America, which 
claims jurisdiction over all textile work- 
ers and which lately won over the inde- 
pendent loomfixers of New Bedford. 
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HE antiouncement on May 12 that the 
northern railroads were’ going ‘to cut 
their rates on lake cargo coal in order 
to meet a similar reduction by southern 
roads brings the whole situation to a 
head: “ Obscured by technicalities the lake 
cargo coal case is of immense importance, 
—immediately, to the United Mine Work- 
ers of America in their struggle for ex- 
istence, and ultimately, to the whole 
movement for nationalization. 

Lake cargo coal derives its name from 
the fact that it is sent by rail to Lake 
Erie ports from which it is transshipped 
by vessel to the other side of the Great 
Lakes—the Northwest and Canada. Its 
importance lies in two facts: (1) its quan- 
tity, and (2) its stabilizing effect on coal 
production. More than twenty-six mil- 
lion tons of coal were shipped across the 
lakes in 1925 and almost thirty mil- 
lion in 1923. Since the open navigation 
season on the Great Lakes lasts from late 
April to late November, the movement 
and production of lake cargo coal is con- 
centrated during months which orfinarily 
would be slack. 

This lake cargo is mined in cer- 
tain Appalachian coal fields. Formerly 
the northern regions, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and the upper portion of Western Vir- 
ginia, provided practically the entire sup- 
ply of lake cargo coal. During the last 
decade and a half and especially since 
the close of the war, after many new 
mines had been opened, the southern 
fields in West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee have gained so rapidly that it 
is they which almost have the monopoly 
today. In this they have been aided by 
cheap non-union labor and a better grade 
of coal. The chief advantage, which the 
union fields of the north had, has been 
nearness to the market This has made 
possible great economy in transportation. 
Hence, the vigorous fight which the 
northern operators are making to see that 
the southerners do not eliminate even this 
one advantage by obtaining still lower 
railroad rates on lake cargo coal. 

The I. C. C.’s Many Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has passed upon these transportation | 





| Suits and dresses of both wool and cotton 
} khaki and other sport clothes and 
+ boys’ wash suits. In full seasors 

‘the shop employs 70 workers, almost all 


from the southern fields have always been 


charges on several occasions. The een | 
higher than those from the northern but 


By Louis Stanley if 


ation Versus. 
The, Lake Cargo Coal Case Reveals 
| The’ Futility 
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never ag much as one would aaa from 
the respective distances. If@outhern coal 
had to bear the cost of transportation to 
Lake Erie proportionate to distance and 
at the same rates as northern coal, it 
would be probably be eliminated -com- 
pletely from the. field of competition. Un- 
der competitive conditions a differential 
of nine cents per ton arose between the 


northern and southern fields. In 1912 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made 
its first decision in the matter. It re- 
duced the rates from the northern fields 
by ten cents per ton, thus establishing a 
differential of nineteen cents. Further in- 
creases were made by decision in 1917, 
1918, and 1920, and a reduction went into 
effect. This left a differential of twenty- 
five cents. In 1925 the northern opera- 
tors sought another reduction in vain. 
The case came up again 1927 and this 
time Commissioner Esch changed his 
mind upon the presentation of more con- 
vincing evidence. The northern fields 
received a further reduction of twenty 
cents, widening their differential to for- 
ty-five cents. For this the southern sen- 
ators waged war upon Esch and when he 
came up for reappointment this spring 
they saw to it that he failed to receive 
the confirmation of the Senate. 

The Southern roads and coal operators 
lost no time to correct the situation. They 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mision for a twenty cents reduction. In 
a decision handed down last February, 
the I. C. C. rejected their request. Where- 
upon, undaunted, the Southerners applied 
to the Federal Courts for an injunction 
restraining the I. C. C. from enforcing its 
order, which cancelled the new schedules 
of the southern roads. The District 
Court for the Southern District of West 
Virginia granted this injunction on April 
14, 1928. The Ohio coal operators and 
the northern railroads rushed to the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court to obtain a 
stay of the decree of the District Court 
but on April 17 the Supreme Court denied 
the petition, giving the southern roads 
leeway. On May 12 it was announced 
that the northern roads would put into 





rates charged for delivery from’ typical: 


J eftect a ‘twenty ce 
cargo coal, eaving V 
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the southern 
changed their schedules in April. 
prospects for an og fashioned ~ war 


farééxceéllent)' 09 § wate f 1} 
The ee Side 

) Theser are; the id fatts in the case. 
Behind them is {he warm ‘blood of life. 
The déstinies of whole cothmunities are 
involved in these various decisions; ‘ the 
prevailing governmental policy and phil- 
osophy are put to’ the test.” Under the 
terms of the Transportation Act of 1920 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
the power to fix minimum rates. Resort- 
ing to this authority, the I. C. C. has 
exercised its control over the transporta- 
tion of lake cargo coal and, under the 
circumstances, necessarily over the whole 
business. The decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have been made 
upon the theory that the lake cargo 
trades of the northern fields has the 
right to survive. Therefore, rates are de- 
termined in such a way that both the 
southern and northern operators can go 
on competing with each other. The Fed- 
eral District Court for-the Southern Dis- 
trict for West Virginia has denied the 
validity of the principle that industrial 
conditions might be’ regulated by rate ad- 
justments. The ngrthern: coal operators 
must sink or swim;as best they can. 

For us the lake cargo coal rate case 
has a double interest. It affects labor 
conditions in coal.,mining, and it chal- 
lenges the workability of private owner- 
ship even under thé best of governmental 
regulation. The United Mine Workers 
have been conducting a strike in the bi- 
tuminous coal fields for more than a 
year. The basic cause of this struggle is 
the encroachment of the new southern 
non-union soft coal fields upon the busi- 
ness of the old northern union fields: 
Cheap labor conditions and a plentiful, 
easily accessible supply of good coal 
makes it possible for the new mines of 
the south to underbid their rivals of the 
north. The northern operators have, 
therefore, demanded:a reduction in wages. 









ationalization 








bai 
distance,—have 
ines to overcome 
the handicap of, distance. Lake cargo 
coal constitutes such an important fac- 
tor in the coal business of western Penn- 
syivania, Ohio, thé Fairmont district: of 
West Virginia, and the southern coal 
fields; that the life of the miner’s union 
depends in no small part upon an item 
so indirect and undramatic:as freight 
rates. 

The larger bearings of the lake cargo 
coal rate case are even more significant. 
They demonstrate the inherent weak- 
ness of our industrial system based upon 
private property. Take for example, the 
line-up on this question. The economic 
interests which want a larger differential 
in favor of northern coal fields are the 
northern railroads which have connec- 
tions with the southern roads, the north- 
ern coal operators and the organized 
miners. On the other side of the fence 
are the southern railroads originating in 
the soft coal fields, the operators of those 
areas, the businessmer: of the Northwest, 
the railroads of this region because they 
are large users of lake cargo coal, and 
the non-union miners in the South. 
What a mess! Railroads fighting each 
other, operators cutting each others 
throats, the union workers and their fel- 
lows, in the non-union fields—pawns in 
the game—seeking to starve each other 
out. 

,  Planful Production Absent 

There is no planful production. New 
mines are needlessly opened in the south, 
while the old fields in the north are not 
yet exhausted ard can stiH fill the de- 
mand. Coal is brought from afar that 
could more easily be obtained nearer 
home. Desirable grades of southern coal 
may be prevented from being brought 
north because of prohibitive freight 
rates. 

Consider, too, the stupidity of the rate 
situation itself. Admittedly the rail- 
roads are able to transport the coal at 
lower rates than they do. Whatever is 
charged above the actual cost of trans- 
portation is stolen from the pockets of 


enough that the road can make a neat 
profit, it must add thereto money given 
to itigratis so that competition may be 
maintained. Mind you, ‘the reasonable- 

ness of, rates themselves are not in 
yoestiehd t is only the differential that 
counts. Both the northern and souther® 
reads. may be overcharging. That is im- 
material for the ultimate consumer foots 
the bill. The important thing ds the: dif- 
ference that exists between the excessive 
rates thdtgéd on lake cargo coal in the 
north and those in the south. 

» Rhus we see that private owrership 
collapses miserably. No thought is taken 
of’ the morrow for conservation of na- 
tural resources has nothing to contrib- 
ute to profits. No concern is felt for 
the consumer because he must pay what- 
ever is demanded of him. No solution for 
the conffict of economic interests is 
found because the latter are irreconcil- 
able,. where private property is the cri- 
terion. No salvation for the worker is 
possible because his are only human in- 
terests and they are of no concern in a 
social order where personal gain is the 
only test of value. 

With the downfall of private property 
and competition, as illustrated in the 
lake cargo case, goes the whole system 
of government regulation. Government- 
al control is negative, when conflicting 
economic interests of equal strength are 
at stake. Governmental supervision can 
only be positive when the rights of pri- 
vate property are in danger. In the pres- 
ent instance harmony must be preserved 
between the competitors in such a way 
that they will still clash. It cannot be 
done. 

The problem solves itself through na- 
tionalization of the mines and the rail- 
roads. Production is plarned to cause 
the least distress to the workers. New 
fields are not opened suddenly in order 
to take advantage of an increased de- 
mand for coal. The existing mines are 
merely worked more thoroughly. Coal is 
produced as close to the market as is 
economical. Railroad transportation 
costs help to determine the location of 
mires and the disposition of coal. The 
conflict of economic interests vanishes for 
private coal operators and private rail- 
roads are gone. The workers are no 
longer incidental! industry, in fact, ex- 











We have seen that the low freight rates, 


the consumer. In this case, it is not 


ists for them. 
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Editor, The New Leader: 
I note on the 8th page of the New 


from minutes of the Communist Party. 

I am particularly interésted in the 
minute of January 27. Are you sure 
that minute is authentic? The minute 
refers to Jeanette Pearl. Some few 
months ago Miss Jeanette Pearl called at 
my home and invited me to accept mem- 
bership on a committee for the protection 
of foreign born, and laid before me the 
purposes of that committee. She told me 
it was intended to carry on a campaign 
against the registration of foreign born 
in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. I looked over the personnel of 
the membership of the committee then 
functioning and was not satisfied that 
it was @ bona fide committee. I asked 
her whether this committee was not 
sponsored by the Communist Party, and 
she told me that it was not a Commu- 
nist group. I then asked her point. blank 
whether she was not a member of the 
Communist Party herself, and she em- 
phatically asserted that she was not a 
member of the Communist Party and 
that the committee had nothing to do 
with the Communist organization. .I in- 
formed her that my judgment was that 
while propaganda against a law requir- 
ing aliens to register in the United 
States is exceedingly important and de- 
sirable, a committee made up of Com- 
munists would destroy the purpose for 
which it worked, and I also informed her 
that there had been statements in the 
public press, which were not denied, 
that Communists organized these com- 
mittees for the purpose of collecting 
funds and never accounting for the same, 
and that that would militate against the 
efficacy of such committee if it was Com- 
munist inspired. She assured me that 
it was not Communist inspired, that she 
was not a Communist, and that if there 
were a few members on that committee 
that were Communists, it was due to the 
fact that it was' desired to. have a com- 
mittee embracing all groups; that as far 
as she personally was concerned, she had 
nothing to do with the Communists and 
that her entire interest in the move- 
ment was to carry on propaganda against 
the registration of aliens. 

From the excerpt from the minute of 
January 27, it would seem that the lady 
is a member of the Communist Party, 
and was a member at the time she saw 
me, which was‘in January. 

I have no reason to doubt the accura- 
cy of the report in The New Leader. Al- 
though I did not accept membership on 
that committee because of the suspicions. 
that I had at the time that the commit- 
tee was not altogether kosher, I hoped 
that my interviewer at least was, truth- 
ful when she told me that she was not 
connected with the Communist Party. 
There must be many people imposed 
upon by these folks. Decency seems to 
be not within their ken. 

JACOB PANKEN. 
N. ¥. C. 


Editor, New Leader: 

I am a very new subscriber, but I 
would like to tell you how much I enjoy 
your paper. It is very interesting, and 
has a more scientific and unbiased view- 
point than the Republican or Democratic 
papers. Last week we used your paper 
as the foundation for a weekly meeting 
that we held. JANET BRIGGS. 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Editor, New Leader: 

Sans money, sans work, how long will 

the people vote—sans thought? ‘ 
ALICE BOOTH. 

N. ¥. C. 


Editor, New Leader: 
- I also would like to take this occa- 
sion to say that the editorial pags, the 
page of exclusive features and Thomas’ 
columr. are especially fine. I greatly ap- 
preciate the fine work you are doing. 
Yours for a great Socialist movement. 
LOUIS LEVINE. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editor, New Leader: 
I think The New Leader is the best 
paper I have ever read. I think you are 
doing more good than all the churches, 
preachers and Billy Sundays this side of 
hell. I am 76 years old and can not do 
very much, but I would like to see a good 
Labor Party in this country. 

F. N. CURTIS. 
Great Valley, N. Y. 
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Readers 
fies Gesiring information on how te | 
local divisions of the Social- | 


application cards and | 
ormation by | 


Mterature, platforms, etc., 
be obtained from the National 


; Soepaicn Managers at Work 
| Executive Committee has 
. aon York Comrades to manage 
: and to co-operate with 
"in the States to place our 
« he ballot. Our campaign man- 
Gerber, Room 1001, 31 


square ate, New “York City, and all 









|where help is needed so that the work 


hia | pring 


as above. He will need the close co- 
operation of the members in the States 


will be taken care of without any delay. 


o * 

Missouri 
W. L. Garver, State Secretary, has in- 
formed the National Headquarters that J. 
G. Hodges of Kansas City, State Chair- 
man of the party, has filed for the office 
of Governor on the Socialist ticket. He 
also writes that a Comrade has filed in 
the 5th District at Kansas City. The 
primary in which candidates will be nom- 
inated will be held in August. There 
must be a party convention on September 
~ to nominate and file Presider.tial elec- | 
rs. 


Minnesota 

The new Socialist local at Minneapolis 
has upward of fifty members already and 
is taking new members in at every meet- 
ing. The Socialists are arrarging a “go- 
getter” picnic for June 24 and are ex- 
yor a of Milwaukee as me 
speaker. Emil is n 


iaformation 





from Dulu 


— 


Purther 
to the effect that a good, | tial 


healthy local will be organized there right 
away. 

Emil Herman, national organizer of 
the party, had an excellent meeting in 
the town hall here. The total income 
of the meeting was $16.30, of which $6.30 
was from literature sales. Herman spoke 
for an hour and answered questions for 
another hour. C. H. Buck will be in 
charge of the party’s nomination peti- 


tions here. 
Montana 


State Secretary James D. Graham in- 
forms the National Office that the Social- 
ists of Montana held their State Con- 
vention on May 15 and nominated elec- 
tors and a full State ticket. Good for 


Montana! 
Arkansas 


Tyg - Pennington, State Secretary, 
that a county convention of 
Seclalists will be held on May 27 at West 
Fork. They will also nominate for the 
ture. The members will hold a 
State Convention some time in June to 
nominate State candidates and Presiden- 
electors, 








* 
New Mexico 

State Secretary Richardson at Ros- 
well reports that the Socialists will hold 
@ mass convention ard with it a picnic 
and basket dinner. They will also nomi- 
nate a full State ticket for the fall elec- 
tion. The mass convention will be held 
at Grove, near L. F. D. School, three 
miles east of Roswell. Members in New 
Mexico should arrange to be there. 


Colorado 


Cc. A. Bushnell, State Secretary, in 
answer to a letter from the National Of- 
fice, writes that they are planning for a 
State Convention on or near July 4. He 
is anxious to hear from Socialists over 
the State telling him whether or not 
they will be present. 


° + evening, May 25, with 13 members— 

California lucky number. The new local made plans 

The Socialist Party of California will | for a large mass meeting, with Norman 
meet in State Convention im the Los An- | Thomas, the pa’ te for Presi- 


geles headquarters,. 126 N. St. Louis 
street, on June 17. | The convention will 
be called to order 10 a. m. All party 
members and al : Socialists are 
urged to at 





7 


complete ‘national 















and State ticket will be nominated. All 
readers in California please make it a 
point to attend, 


Texas 

The Socialist State Convention of 
Texas will be ‘held on July 8 at Dallas. 
They are very desirous that Norman 
Thomas, our Presidential candidate, visit 
Dallas on that date. Arrangements are 
already being made for a big affair, and 
we. hope Comrade Thomas will be able 
to make that point. 


€ ° 
sonnecticut 
Waterbury Or, 

National Executive Committeeman Mc- 
Levy of Bridgeport and State Secretary 
Martin F. Plunkett of Wallingford or- 
ganized a new local at Waterbury Friday 


rty’s can 
dent, as the speaker. 


Illinois _ 
Socialists of Chicago 
thelr ‘best efforts for the opening of thelt 





campaign, when our Presidential candi- 
date, Norman Thomas, comes to town on 
June 10 for the picnic at Riverview Park 
wher: he will open his campaign in Chi- 
=. On June 11 the Socialists will 
Mm with Comrade Thomas as guest, 
at the Douglas Park Auditorium, where 
a big turnout is expected. 
. s J 
West Virginia 
West Virginia Socialists are all ready 
for their big convention, taking in rew 
members and planning for a big cam- 
paign. A full State ticket, as well as 
electors for the Presidential ticket will 
be selected. The convention will be held 
in Moose Hall, Morgantown, Surday, 
June 3, 1:30 p. m. The State Secretary 
reports that the members are alive to 
the necessity of greater activity. 


Ohio 


State Secretary Willert informs the 
ing. of interest. end sctwity ‘among, tha'| Dart 
ac among the 

in cinnati, A’ and other 
points, Peti for signatures, accom- 





- amd leafiets, are 
to all locals. and branches. tien, 


in the State. Willert will spend some 
time out in the State organizing and 
helping to collect signatures, as well as 
doing organization work. All of our 
readers in Ohio must understand that 
twenty odd thousand names must be col- 
lected on petitions to comply with the 
laws of that State, and everyone is ex- 
pected to help. 


New York State 


The State Convention 

Greater New York is to have 65 dele- 
gates at the Albany State Convention 
divided as follows: New York County, 36; 
Kings, 16; Bronx, 12; Queens, 1; Rich- 
mond, 1. State Secretary Merrill an- 
nounces that National Campaign Man- 
ager G. August Gerber will meet with 
the Capitol District committee on State 
Conver.tion arrangements Sunday morn- 
ing, June 3, and discuss with the com- 
mittee ways and means of making the 
Albany convention ourpess any that the 

phe State has peeviously held. 


ves in the State Conven- 


Leader for May 25th, an alleged excerpt : 
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A PAGE OF EXCLUSIVE FEATURES | 








BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN A GREAT LIBERAL 
NEWSPA PER OFFICE 


(The curtain goes up on an editorial conference in the 
offices of the New York IWVorld- Enter first editorial 
writer.) 

F. BE. W.: What day is this? 

OTHER EDITORIAL WRITERS: Thursday. 

F. E. W. (Brightly): Then temorrow is Friday. 

O. E. W.: Yes, yes. ‘ \ 

F. E. W.: Let’s see, Friday we are Liberal. “Who 
wants to write a nice Liberal editorial? (Silence) 

F..E. W.: All right, then, I'll write one myself. What. 
do you think of this idea, boys? An editorial say- 
ing that the World, in the tradition of the late Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, never intolerating. injustice or cor- 
uption, takes a firm and unequivocal stand against 
the rape of a ten-year-old girl near Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania by sixty-five armed mine guards and eight- 
een state troopers. This sort of thing must stop. It 
has been going on much, too long, and if it happens 
again, the World will, be forced to write another 
editorial on the subject...How’s that? 

0. E. W.: Very fine, but what about the editorial on 
The New T: any? 

F. E. W.:. Oh, yes, I have that. (Reaches in his 
pocket and brings out mimeographed New Tammany 
Editorial No. 25. Reads.) .. 

“When the history of our times comes to be writ- 
ten, one contemporaneous institution will loom above 
ali others as the prime and precious -conservator of 
everything that is best in, the essential American 
tradition. We refer of course to The New Tammany, 
purged today of any suspicion of political partisan- 
ship which might have.attached to it in the earlier 
and more boisterous days of Tweed, Croker and 
Murphy. Under the guidance of that rugged Jeffer- 
sonian .Democrat, Judge. Olvany, and with its stand- 
ard borne by that chevalier sans peur et sans re- 
proche, Al Smith, the knights of this holy order have 
gone out to one of the most gallant attacks upon 
special privilege in the history of our time. 

Now the white plumes of Navarre have been trans- 
formed into the brown derby of Albany and the 
high hat of City Hall. One need demand no further 
evidence of the complete transformation of Tam- 
many than the demolition.of the burlesque show 
which the Hall once housed, and the fact that Shorty 
McAllister and the Six Shimmy Sisters have moved 
around the corner from Fourteenth Street to Irv- 
ing Place. 

It is a privilege for a liberal paper like the World 
to be able to acclaim the complete renaissance of 
a liberal institution such as Tammany Hall. There 
is some criticism among extremists over the fact 
that at least fifty per cent. of the city’s expendi- 
tures under Tammany’s administration are devoted 
to puse graft.. This of course does; not include 

“simple bribery and extortion. 





since the days when graft consumed 99 and 1-100 
per cent,.of the city’s expenditure. All progress is 
a matter of -relativity, Your true liberal is.mever 
in a-hurry; Believing that. things will be somehow 
good, he is well content to observe the slow march 
of: events towards the light of a better day. If the 
vfatio: of. graft to honest, expenditure. is indeed now . 
fifty per cent., the World finds every reason to*re- 
Yoice in this fact, and.calls upon all” decent-minded 
‘éitizens to support Al Smith and the entire Democra- 
tic ticket.” 

ONE SMALL BESPECTACLED EDITORIAL WRIT- 
ER: Pretty good, but what:do you think Heywood 
Broun will say about that? 

F. E) W. (Angrily): What concern of ours is what a 
disloyal ex-member. of the staff says about any- 
thing? Anyhow, haven’t I said three or four times 
in that editorial that we are very liberal? 

O. E. W.: Yes, yes, yes. 

Oo. S. B. E. W. (Apologetically): Do you suppose our 
readers will get that about the “plumes of Na- 
varre’? They'll all understand that part about 
the Six Shimmy Sisters, but isn’t it a bit thick for 
our Yorkville circulation to talk about chevaliers 
and such? 

F. E. W. (Shortly): The editorial and circulation 
departments of the World are entirely separate. 
It has always been the policy of the World to de- 
stroy the business and opinionate marriage which 
is found so frequently in other papers. Now let 
us get back to business. Who will write the whimsi- 
cal editorial about the girl in Dayton, Ohio, who 
won the freckles championship of the United States? 

O. E. W. (Eagerly): I will. 

F. E. W.: Well, you can’t all write it. Someone has 
got to write a piece about the tariff and aviation. 
(Turning savagely on O. S. B. E. W.) And it looks 

oO. S. B. E. W. (Retires resignedly, muttering): Dis- 

loyal, hell! 

(Enter Herbert Swope noisily) 

Weve got to crusadé again: Who has an idea 

What ‘aout graft in the boned 

squid market? TI undérstand that conditions there 

are becoming intolerable. We've had at least four 
letters from boned squid dealers, stating that they | 
are being preyed upon by politicians. 


as though that someone would be you. | 


H. S.: 
for a crusade? 


F. E. W.: 

long ? 
H. S.: Tammany Hall, of course. | 
F. E. W.: How will this crusade jibe with our edi- | 


Byt we ask jour read-j, 
ers to consider, what an advance has. been ‘made 





But to what party do these politicians be- | Pullman Porters’ 


By McAlister Coleman. 


Yours men and women in fifty-five 

schools and departments in thirty- 
eight states, 5,526 students in all, are en- 
gaged toliay in the study of what is 
called journalism. They go to lectures, 
read text-books, take notes, write theses. 
At the conclusion of their courses they 
are supposed to go out into the news- 
paper world, with a professional knowl- 
edge of that mysterious realm. 

In the face of such a career as that de- 
scribed in Mr. Winkler’s biography of 
William Randolph Hearst (Hearst: an 
Amftrican Phenomenon, by John K. 
Winkler. Published by Simon and 
Schuster. $4.00), every school of jour- 
nalism in the country seems no more 
than a gigantic joke. For here is a man 
who is unquestionably one of the great 
leaders of modern journalism, who owns 
newspapers and magazines from coast to 
coast, producing profits of fifteen million 
dollars net a year, who, after his fash- 
ion, has done more to mould the trend 
of journalistic .manners. and methods 
than any other: single individual—and 
who by ‘his every action sets at naught 
all the academic teachings and pious 
adjurations of all the professors of jour- 
nalism. 

The newspaper novice with any sense 
of realism, will waste no time whatsoever 
inside the schools. He will get himself 
four dollars and a copy of Mr. Winkler’s 
book and study the life history of Hearst 
with the closest attention. When he 
has done that he will realize that a suc- 
cess in journalism—that is, a big, he- 
man, national, walloping success—means 
only one thing, and that is circulation. 
Get circulation and everything else is 
added unto you. Trim, lie, snivel, sneak, 
steal, pilfer, prostitute, rouse the rabble, 
first, last, and all the time—and, my son, 
you will be a great journalist just like 
Willie Hearst. Follow such a policy and 
some time you will find yourself backing 
‘|the most surprisingly progressive meas- 
urés. You may come out for municipal 
ownership of public utilitiés, if that is) 
a better .circulation gétter;*thhn. support’ 
of private owncrship. You may take 





Sound And Fury 


cracks at the wicked Trusts, if that will 
get you more readers than the defence 
of monopoly. You may be against war 
if -you figure that there are certain thou- 
sands to be added to the circulation list 
who are also opposed to war. And then 
overnight you may shift, and take a firm 
stand for big business monopoly, larger 
and nattier navies, war with everybody, 
and to hell with the pacifists. 

Mr. Winkler’s instructive book 4s an 
expansion of a series of articles which 
he wrote on Hearst for the “New York- 
er” magazine, and which were supposed 
to be critical in their nature. They 
turned out to be so enthusiastic in their 
adulation of the melancholy publisher, 
however, that a number of innocents 
called up the “New Yorker” to ask if 
it were true that Mr. Hearst had pur- 
chased that sheet. In this 318-page 
book, Mr. Winkler’s adulation became 
shriller and funnier. He hitches up 
Hearst with Lucullus, Maecenas, Cagli- 
ostro, the Dalai Lama, Napoleon, and 
Lord Northcliffe. And the pot-pourri 
that results is as confusing a character 
delineation as we have come across in 
any of the recent short-order biogra- 
phies. When he tells the actual facts 
about Hearst’s life, there is enough color 
and go in them to hold your interest. 
But when he stops to analyze motives, 
or produce alibis for his hero, you have 
the same flat nauseating feeling of read- 
ing less than nothing which assails you 
after contact with one of Mr. Hearst’s 
papers. 

After all, Oswald Garrison Villard, in 
his informative book, “Some Newspapers 
and Newspapermen,” said in one sen- 
tence about all there is to be said about 
the career of William Randolph Hearst 
—‘“He has done more to degrade the 
entire American press than anyone else 
in history—more than Pulitzer and both 
the Bennetts combined.” But it has 
been a most profitable degradation. And 
as the making of profits is the chief end 
of man, in 1928, why bother our jour- 
nalistic students, with talk of ethics, de- 
cemcy, honest tfeporting, and the like? 
Give them/this book and fell them ‘to 
go out and get it. 





Gangsterism 


Chicago. Paris and other large Euro- 
pean cities also have their human mis- 
fits but it is doubtful whether the gang 
has achieved the luxuriant 


Freedom. Herbert Asbury has written 
the story of the New York gangs (The 
Gangs of New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 
$4) beginning with the revolutionary pe- 
riod and concluding with the recent reign 
of Kid Dropper. 

What stands out in this history is 
abysmal rookeries, boozing kens, fright- 
ful poverty, disease and abnormality 
spawned by the slums of New York City. 
Some of the chapters are revolting in 
their revelation of the beasthood to 
which human beings can sink under ad- 
verse conditions and yet these creatures 
retain something of their human traits. 
The crook and the prostitute, the burg- 
lar and the professional murderer, the 
pimp and the procurer, the professional 
thug and the professional politician,. the 
wastrel, the inebriate and the dope fiend, 
all stalk in the shadows of New York's 
underground life, with gang wars and 
political wars providing a thrill or in- 


the reader. 

Tammany Hall also runs like a red 
thread through the narrative. The 
thread disappears at times only to ap- 
pear in some low dive or in a gang em- 
ployed in elections, or in a groggery, or 
a bawdy house where some Madame dis- 
poses of her wares with the connivance 
of police officials. The raw material of 


working class. Men and women with 
pasts, some who had “known better 
days,” are caught in the swirling cess- 
pool and dragged into the slime and 
crime that oozes like a filthy sore. 


The work is one long dreary account 
of the New York abyss and yet it is diffi- 
cult to lay the book aside despite the 
uniformity of much of the life it de- 
picts over a long period of time. Each 
gang war repeats the ferocity and brutal- 
ity of its participants, the only difference 
being the details and the number of 
casualties. Mr. Asbury has attempted 
to give a history of each gang and its 
exploits and feuds and has drawn upon 
contemporary accounts. in newspapers 
and the few books that hawe carried some 
t.. én thig;phase of life. 


wo, chapters jare dévotedito the draft 
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|New England Yipsels 
Hold Big Convention 


The Young People’s Socialist League 
of New England held at successful cun- 
vention at Fitchburg, on April 28 and 
29, which was attended by 30 accredited 
and fraternal delegates. The conven- 
tion was called to order by district sec- 
| retary Anita Ginsburg and was addressed 
by Alfred Baker Lewis, Aarne J. Parker, 
National Secretary of the Y. P. S. L. 
and Savele Syrjala, a member of the 
Y. P. S. L. Executive Committee. After 
the addresses and the various committees 
had been elected, the convention ad- 
journed and the delegates attended an 
entertainment arranged by the local 
| circle. 
| Sunday was a busy day. The educa- 
| tional committee’s report was explained 
‘by Louis Rabinowitz, chairman. An out- 
| line of educational work for the coming 
}year was made after due deliberation. 
|Special features of the program include 
| the organization of public speaking clas- 
}ses to train speakers, the organization 
of study classes, and the establishing of 
a Yipsel speakers bureau. 

Resolutions were passed against child 
labor, compulsory military training in 
public schools and colleges, and war. One 
resolution pledges both moral and finan- 
cial assistance to the textile strikers of 
New Bedford. The Yipsels were partic- 
ularly urged to support The New Leader 
by subscribing to it themselves and help- 
ing to get subscriptions for it. 

Frank Crosswaith, organizer of the | 








convention, reviewing the struggles of 
mankind to gain religious freedom, poli- 


Union, addressed the |ers sent out by the Bureau. 
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FREE YOUTH is the publication of || 
the Young People’s .+ Socialist | 
League. It aims to present, in con- 
cise form, the doings of progres- |j 
sive youth. It invites contributions || 
of news and views. Address Free 
Youth, clo The New Leader, 7 E. 
15th St., New York City 











25 Yipsels Are Ready 
To Take the Stump 


The D. E. C. Committee of New Eng- 
land received reports at its meeting from 
the Speakers Bureau. It was reported 
that the Bureau has trained 25 Yipsels 
for the season of 1927-28 to advocate 
Socialism effectively with the spoken 
word and that these duates of the Bu- 
reau would be available for campaign 
speeches. 

The Y. P. S. L. representative in the 
New Bedford strike, Frank J. Manning, 
reported to the committee and it was 
decided to instruct all Circle Secretaries 
and Field Organizers to secure funds and 


food for the 30,000 striking textile work- | cy 


ers. 
The Literature Committee reported 
that a new series of circulars would be 
printed explaining what the Y. P. 8. L. 
can do for youth in factory, field, office 
and school. The Publicity committee 
was instructed to arrange for publicity 
to insure successful meetings for speak- 





|L, G. W. U. convention in Boston. . ; 
| reports that the first meeting of a new- will come to some bad end, he’s so reck- 
|ly organized circle in that city met at|less and hard to manage.” 

|the Socialist Hall, North and 


Morris Novik Starts 
Springfield Circle 


Morris Novik made a stop in a 


| field, Mass., while on his way to the I. | 


He 


Ferry 


S an American institution gangster- 
ism has become conspicuous in the 
larger cities, especially in New York and 


growth 
@broad that it has in the fatherland of 


citing disgust according to the mood of 


the gangs is not always supplied by the | 


to us that too large a role has been giv- 
jen to the criminal elements in this affair. 
Of course, the gangs undoubtedly par- 
ticipated, for it is in such upheavals 
that the slum proletariat and the crim- 
inal find an opportunity to pillage, but 
all accounts of the riots show that it 
was a revolt of large numbers of working- 
men, especially the Irish, against con- 
scription. Similar revolts occurred in 
the South against conscription and for 
once in their lives the degraded poor 
whites began to act for themselves. Un- 
fortunately, their fury was mainly di- 
rected against the slaves. 

The Irish workers led by their clergy 
were pro-slavery and New York City as 
a whole had voted a big majority against 
Lincoln in 1860. The fact that a Negro 
orphan asylum was burned and that hun- 
dreds of Negroes were tortured to death 
show that the opposition to the draft 
also took the form of an anti-Negro up- 
rising with the Irish playing a conspic- 
uous role. The author does not ignore 
this aspect of the riots, but more em- 
phasis is placed upon leadership by the 
criminal elements of the population than 
the facts warrant. 

On the whole it is a fascinating book 
and presents a phase of New York life 
that has been ignored by too many his- 
torians. 


James Oneal. 








|HOME 
|EDUCATION 


| “The Child’s First School 
is the Family”—Froebel. 











| The Value of Sympathy 


LOU PRUITT ROBERTS 
Wwe read and hear so much about the 
| faults and general misconduct of 
| childrer., but how many parents do you 
know who really measure up to stand- 
ard? 

A Sunday School worker started out 
one morning, trying to get mothers and 
their children more interested in Sunday 
School. It had been raining the day 
before, and little puddles were «tanding 
everywhere. 

Her knock at the door of a pretty little 
home was answered by a rather tired, 
nervous-looking woman. Before she had 
finished) explaining her mission, a bdy 
bout ten years of jage! came, inJ) His 
clothing, face, hands and’ feet showed 
very plainly he had been enjoying the 
rain and mud. 

In 4 moment the mother completely 
lost her self-control; her temper flared; 
and Jimmy received a severe sealding, 
Tears came to his eyes, and he attempted 








| THE 
CHATTER BOX 





YESTERDAY, they passed my place on Lafayette 

Street. ... Joe the Wop and the Law. Two bull- 
necked lads represented the State. Manacles to either 
wrist of Joe made for secure contaet’ Joe had “stuck 
up” a spaghetti joint on Spring Street, and had given 
a@ careless victim .. “de woiks. . .” 

Joe the Wop once spent a week working for mé 
unloading a carload of hardware and emery wheels: 
During the intervals between truckloads, we had quite 
a few heart-to-heart confabs. The hardboiled boy 
seemed at home with me and without adding too much 
to an already impaired reputation, may I add that I 
felt at home with him. We had the whole East Side 
as a common birthplace, and what more can two wan- 
derers have for companionship than memories of the 
old days. We confided much, and elaborated a great 
deal. But what sticks most in mind now is the story 
he told me of the Public School on Mott Street from 
whence he emerged into the profession of “gitting 
while the gittin’s good. . .” 

He remembered me as “Frenchy” of the old Polo 
Athletic Club days, when for five dollars a round 
bruising lumber jacks took pot-shots at your chin and 
ribs. And it was different in those years. . . No fightee 
-- no monee. . . So he called me “Frenchy” as he went 
along on his rampage of reminiscence, Suppose for 
readability I hold down on the picturesque argot of 
the underworld, and just translate it into some sort of 
English. ‘ 

“You know Frenchy, I guess that school made a bumr 
out of me. We never had a decent teacher. We were 
always getting substitutes. We never had a chance to 
learn. much. We hardly ever had a teacher leng - 
enough to learn to love or hate him. They used to 
send us down a lot of pie-eyed old maids, and we 
would just spit-ball them to death... We were # 
tough lot of kids true. Sometimes a regular guy 
would come in, a fellow handy with his mits, and with 
a pleasant line of talk. We had a good time with 
him, and just as soon as we got used to him, he 
ups and goes. Honest we never were bad to the 
good teachers. I mean the ones who took an inter- 
est in us. But Christ, for some reason or other we 
never got any good teachers. All the pups and crip- 
pled ducks of the system kept crawling in om us season 
after season. .... id 

Before me sat Joe the Wop that afternoon some 
two years ago. Yesterday he went up the river for 
his last ride on earth. Twenty seven years old, a 
graduate from an American Public School, and oné 
may say, a representative product of the Educational 
system -of Tammanyized New York. 

Of course there was a great deal more to this talk’ 
than just g¢hooling. He told quite plainly of how 
he. earned his fit before and during elections, .. Te 
wasn’t & vegly pretty tale.’ Dope, and guns, and blatk- 
jacks’ ‘Sort*'of COlored up the natration.. He did ‘la 
ment his jack of capital for réal booze . Bat’ * 
most of all I recall the teachers he told about.  ~"™ 
' And’ let‘me assert right here, that Tammany has” 
never made the tiniest attempt to re-organize the‘ 
teaching personnel along the lines of thé greatest good ‘” 
for the greater number. 





a meek apology, but the words were hard- 
ly begun when his mother stormed, 
“Hush, go at once to your room. I'l see 
you later.” 
In a sullen, rebellious mood, Jimmy 
started away, but before he was out of 
hearing, his mother turned to her caller, 
|and in a high-pitched, angry voice gave 
| vent to her feelings. 
| “He is the most careless child I have. 
|He has no consideration for me what- 
| ever. I slave away from morning till 
|night and he’s forever making extra 
work for me, such as this. I’m sure he 





As the Sunday School worker listened 


| Streets, Friday evening, May 11. This : 
| meeting materialized 8 result of the {to Jimmy's mother, she, too, was afraid 
efforts of the party branch and the Wo- t that perhaps some day Jimmy might 


man’s Auxiliary, particularly comrades 
| Block, Fielrman and Mrs. Broad. About 
thirty young people attended and seven- 
teen signed up for membership. Com- 
rade Novik explained the functions of 
the Y. P. S. L. The regular meeting | 
followed and the officers for the com-| 
ing term were elected. This reorganiza- | 
tion was made after eight years of in- | 
activity and indicates what can be done | 
elsewhere if some effort is put forth by | 
party members and active young people. 

The Springfield circle will continue its 
meetings Tuesday evening. The officers | 
recently elected follow: Miss S. Chase, 
organizer; Miss S. Linnerman, secretry; 


| knocked at this door, she heard a gen- 


| the room, mingled with little giggles, but 


come to some bad end. She made sev- 
eral appeals to this mother with regard 
to the Surday School but could not get 
her thoughts far enough away from her 
home and its immediate troubles to 
arouse her interest. 

As she walked toward the next home, 
she pondered over Jimmy, his playmates 
and general environment. When she 


eral rush and scurry of bare feet about 


in a moment everything was quiet. Then 


Miss L. Chernick, treasurer; Miss S. Ep- 
stein, Educational director; Mr. A. Zu- 

or, nm; executive committee: 
Comrades Epstein, Mechkin, Hurwitz and 


'a rather large but pleasant-looking wo- 

|man opened the door. The merry twin- 
kle in her eyes and her kindly smile 

Lavine. | 

L L. G. W. U. Endorses League |}radiated good cheer and sympathy. 
Me A a yer x ha ated ‘ Ga A | In a matter-of-fact way she said, 
ona: es rmen orkers | .. 

Union, at their recent convention held in | Harry and the-Httle boy next door have 

Boston, acted favorably upon the resolu- | been enjoying themselves ir the mud | 

tion framed by Comrade Novik and spon- | this morning.”” Then she seemed to dis- 

sored by the Y. P. S. L. It showed the | miss the whole affair from her mind 


— § hy 54g — 4 4 ya | and gave her undivided attention to her 





torials on the new Tammany? 

H. S. (Despondently): That’s so. I never thought of 
that. Let’s see. Can't we crusade about tooth- 
paste, and suggest that every school-child be re- 
quired to brush his or her teeth twice a day? That 
ought to bring in some good tooth-paste advertis- 
ing, and certainly not even these damned radicals 
can object to that. Somebody write up a snappy 
lead editorial on the World’s exclusive campaign 
for oral hygiene among school children. We'll of- 
fer prizes once a week for the child who uses the 
most tubes during that week. We can send some- 
one up to the school to make a little talk and give 
a medal in the shape of a solid gold tooth, some- 
thing like the Elks wear on their watch-chains. 
That will boost circulation among all the winners’ 
relatives. And by the way, speaking of circulation, 
what’s become of that front-page statement that 
the World has the largest circulation in greater 
New York of any standard-size newspaper? If 
it’s necessary, we can change it to “The World 
has a greater city circulation weekdays than any 
other standard-size morning paper in New York 
which prints on its front page a picture of the 
statue of Liberty arising from the clouds between 
two continents.” No qftéstion about that, is there? 
That will make a good advertising slogan, won't 
it? (Looks at watch.) Well, I must get along. I 
have lunch with Otto Kahn and afterwards Harry 
Sinclair is taking me in his private train to Havre- 
de-Grace, and later on we're going to Havana for a 
week. I know I can’trust'you boys to keep pound- 
ing away at that crusade. 

O. E. W.: Yes, yes, yes. 

H. S.: And by the way, beginning Monday, we're go- 
ing to abolish the news“section. .There have been 
too many complaints about it and it hardly seems 
worth while continuing it: 

0. E. W.: Yes, yes, yes, yes.. McAlister Coleman. 


|man from economic slavery. The inspir- 
| ing address was greeted by a round of 
| the Boston circle who is aiding the New 
| Bedford textile strikers, told of the con- 
| ditions that caused the strike. He said 
| that the workers were 100 per cent. be- 
| hind the strike. 


The following officials were elected: | Sociation, as well as the Executive Com- 
| District Secretary, Anita Ginsburg; Dis- | mittee of the New York League, are far- 


| trict Organizer, Louis Rabinowitz; Dis- 
| trict Committee: Alice Hekkala, Louis 
| Glad, Edgar Nimmer, Laila Wahter and 
Frank Manning. 


| Esther Levenberg and Laila Wahter were 
| elected auditors. 


| Milwaukee Yipsels 


Very Much on the Joby. 
jcolumn, and should be assisted by Geo. 
Milwaukee County | Field. 


| 


| The Yipsels of 
| (Wis., known as North Side Circle, meet 
first-and third Fridays in Metropolitan 
Hall, 6th and Clark Street, at 8 p. m. 
| Also have executive meetings in com- 
| rades’ homes second and fourth Fridays, 
where the club’s activities are planned. 

Elections of officers of the club are 
held semi-annually. The present officers 
are: secretary, Miss Arlene Peters; 
treasurer, Al. H. Baumann. The chair- 





applause. Frank Manning, a member of 


Edwin Hill, of Gard- | in establishing a medium for the expres- 
|ner, was elected athletic director, and | Sion of FREE YOUTH, be bound up with 





| 





tical freedom and to free the Negro race . 
| from chattel slavery, but he said we face | Yipsels To Publish | 
the greatest struggle of emancipating 


HE Board of Directors of the Y. p.| 
S. L. Publishing Association met Sat- | 
urday evening, May 12, at the Rand | 
School. Its decisions, which are to come | 
up for ratification before the entire As- 





reaching in their significance to the 
| radical youth of this country. They were: 
1—That the efforts of the Y. P. S. L. 


The New Leader. That we develop the 
present use of the space allotted to The 
Young Pople’s Department, to the ex- 
tent of two columns weekly. 

2—That Jack Wasserman of the Bronx 
P. S. L. should be the Editor of this 





3—That it be compulsory for every 
member of the New York League to be a 
subscriber to The New Leader. To make 
it easier for members to pay the Special 
Y. P. 5. L. subscription rate, the Y. P 
S. L. Publishing Association will pay 50 
per cent of the cost of each subscription 

4—That this Association continue to 
function; to raise funds for the above | 
purpose and to bring this column to the 








man is a different member at every attention of youth including Y. P. S. L. | 


meeting. This plan was devised to give 
}all young comrades a chance to get ex- 
perience in conducting meetings for the 
future. Sergeant-at-arms are Comrades 
| John Strobel and John Borough. 

The North Side Circle has a member- 
| ship of 30 members. At present we are 
|planning a membership drive and have 
| offered prizes: Ist prize—a year’s dues; 
| 2nd prize—8 months’ dues; 3rd prize— 





4 months’ dues. Address communications 
to Al. H. Baumann, 959 4th Street, rear. 
Watch this column for further announce- ! 
ments of Milwaukee County’ 


Circle. E 





members throughout the country. 

5—As far as possible, this Association 
will pay 50 per cent of the cost of sub- 
scription whenever application is made to 
this Association by a young man or young 
woman of Y. P. 8. L. age. 

6—By way of explanation: We feel 
that we can accomplish more, reach more 
young people and do a better job for 
Socialism, by cooperating with The New 
Leader in the ways outlined above, yon 





| 


Through New Leader | circie was postponed for a few weeks 





League in its organization activities. caller. 
Hartford Circle | We all love an understanding mother 
The organization of the Hartford |—one who can sympathize, ard will kiss 


Just as soon as he can Comrade Reiner | away the tears, “af laugh and enjoy our 
will continue his work of getting a Yip- | Pleasures with us! Harry will surely | 
sel group started in that city. All inter-|come to some good end with such a} 
= in that locality please communi- mother,” thought the visitor. 
wo with Mr. A. Reiner, 1402 Boule- | trange, isn’t it, that some parents 

| fail to realize the importance of sym- 


vard, West Hartford, Conn. 
Yipsel Heads Confer } 

ents — ——_ includi ng | pathy and often alienate their children’s 

wu inowitz, trict Organizer, | » Bietsie , es 
and Syrjala, N. E. C. member, met with | “tection: by ae — —? unreasor. 
Comrade Novik, and several organiza- | #>!©- ese people seem to forget they 
tion plans were taken up. They devel- | once were children. Yet the end to 
oped ways and means of assisting the | which childish behavior leads generally | 


cellege students in organizing Thomas | ‘ | 
for President Clubs, also of aiding in the ; depends much more upon the parent | 
New Bedford strike. jthan upon the child. 


—————_—— | 
Readers of the New Leader are Invited to the 
JUNE CONFERENCE 
of the 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
to be held at 

CAMP TAMIMENT, FOREST PARK, PA. 

Thursday, June 28, to Sunday, July 1, 1928 
Subject: “WHAT CHANGES SHOULD BE MADE IN 
SOCIALIST PHILOSOPHY AND TACTICS?” 


Among the participants will be: Norman Thomas, Roger Baldwin, Professor 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Pau! Blanshard, Lou B. Boudin, Stuart Chase, August 














Claessens, Solon DeLeon, Robert W. Dunn, Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, 
J. B. 8S. Hardman, Arthur Garfield Hays, Dr. Jessie W. Hughan, Vladimir 
Karapetoff, William Karlin, Harry W. Laidler. Algernon Lee, Ivy Lee, 

Pranz Longville of Belgium, Professor 


Professor William M. Leiserson, 
Robert Morss Lovett, James H. Maurer, 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow, Benjamin Stolberg, Dr. N. IL. Stone, Ernest Untermann, 
J. 8. Woodsworth, Labor Member, Canadian Parliament, Louis Waldman. 
Those interested should write at once to + 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Jacob Panken, H. S. Raushenbush, 








Sox . 





Sides of the city, the millions teem and propagate. The. ~ 

‘Schools are old and weary looking. Into these the. 
tots and rickety midgets of the workers are dragged ~ 
and herded, for some sort of educational pretense, 
Any teacher with a pull at the Ward headquarters. 
finds a way of steering clear of these schools. And 
the cruel selfishness that has barnacled itself on saint 
and demon alike in this world of ours, has found. the. 
salary-hounding pedagogues quite willing to forego. 
even the semblance of idealistic notion in the matter. _ 

The story goes about that the Wop kids and. the 
Irish kids, and the Slovak kids are a murderous lot. 
And the young teachers are perfectly willing to listen 
and tremble, and keep away from the poor schools. 
And not a thing is ever done at Park Avenue to in- 
vestigate the matter; to attempt a re-organization; 
to seriously go about the job of sending the best 
teachers in the system to where they are most needed. 

And the result is Joe the Wop, a short life and quite 
sordidly merry, and then the still heuse wherein a 
chair sputters death for a moment, now and again. 

Tammany can steal all the sewer taxes, and milk 
boodle, and franchise easy dough it has a mind too. 
That’s to be expected in a land like ours. They do it 
all the time. Snow falls and every flake is a bright’ 
new nickel of graft. And a lot of flakes make a lot 
of nickels and a lot of nickels makes five to seven mil- 
lion dollars a year. That however is just grand Jar- 
ceny. Except in Russia you wouldn’t shoot a lad for . 
such doings. But this teaching-the-poor business 
murder in the Nth degree. vi. 

It is killing off little souls that might flower 
a grasp of sunlight and brainlight. It is 
into life thousands of thieves, and Joe the Wops. 

But, pshaw! I’m waxing sentimental now. Not @ 
line of what I have said above is even good prose. I 
have just ambled on, and allowed something unlettered 
inside of me to preachify. .. . 

I wonder what the teachers have to say about it. . . 
It is too much to ask Jimmy Walker, or Brown Derby 
Al to cogitate upon. Eddication is out of their jine. 
Reading and such truck ain’t nuttin’ compared to guv- 
ernment. . get me! But with Joe the Wop going to 
the death house What's all the government 
for. . . and the billions that go into it in taxes, and 
rents, and tickets for the Streetcleaners Ball. . . ? 

Good bye Joe. . . . I wish I could believe you that 
there is another world. Maybe you'll find a better 
educational system down there. ... . From the little 
hard chair in the Mott Street school room to the big 
grim chair in the little quiet house isn’t such a long 
way. . Is it Joe... ? 


Spring Poems 
I. 


I met you in a dusty hall 
A quite prosaic, dirty plate 
And yet—on every blossomed bough 
I see the image of your face. 
Il. 
Grey clouds scudding thru a greyer sky 
Wet walls gleaming with dirt and mud— 
Soft grey mist and sad raindrops 
And a splash of soft wet crimson 
Where three poppies sway in tae wind. 
Til. 
My songs are dusty, inarticulate mutterings 
Against the windswept beauty 
Of your stern steel lines. 
IV. 
How can we keep love clean and free 
From lust and shame and fleshy sin— 
We who walk thru the filth and dirt 
Of the city we are prisoned in? 7 
OLIVE S. O'NEAL. { 





And Miss Olive O'Neal need not think that the 
spring poems of hers were included here just because 
she is “Only An Editor’s Daughter”. . . They got in 
bere on their own... 8S. A. DeWint 
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he Move 





JERS of The New Leader will be 

f learn that the Union Health 
f 6 On the road’ to Success. As will 

Mberted the ‘financial position of 
titution was rather strained dur- 
the fast ‘two ‘years. The arrange- 
g by which locals of the Interna- 
fel Ladies’ Garment workers Union 
fi séhid their members to use thé 


Center had to be abandoned— 
That alone left 
Health Center almost high 
. It was chiefly because of those 
that it was possible to oper 


ly at least. 


re 
Union 


§ déofs of the Center to organize¢ 
‘as a whole. It was a good move 
“Wits the only move that could have 
the Health Center—and unless 
fing unforseen should happen, the 
fe of the institution is assured. 


Trades and Labor Council en- 
e Berything and everybody,” said 
@ohn, president of the Inter- 
‘ ’ Upholstery Workers Union at 
@ last meeting of the council, “but in- 
as the Health Center is concerned 
Should be proud to endorse such an 


endorse the Union Health Center,” 
Philip Umstadter, of the Printing 
“I want the delegates to know 
my Union has alfeady affiliated, 
fs paying the four hundred dollars 
fee, we feel that it is the best 
we have ever made.” Mr. 
falters of the National Federation of 

Office Clerks, Fred Gaa of the 
n and others spoke in favor of the 
which received an unanimous 


list of unions that have affiliated 
the Health Center is growing. Here 
@nly a few of those who have come 
| during the last week: Sheet Metal 
Union, Hebrew-American Typo- 
Union, Amalgamated Lithogra 
, Iriternational Pocketbook Workers 
Pressmen’s Union No. 51, Pape: 
§ No. 119, Waterproof Garmen 
, Women’s Auxiliary to Big Six 
Netiotiaf Federation of Post Office Cletks/ 
ant the following , unions .are jhaving 
— of affiliation under consider- , 
mpgeerotybers Electrical Worker: 
Carpenters’ Local, 2090,, Capmak 

ruasetce Upholstery Local 
Handlers No. oe is- every 





* Conne: 


believe tad e organjza, 
domie in ‘atta oat sd the tdeht 
of the Center. “It is this sort o! 


On the part of the unions that tf 
fing new life to the institution. 
© It rematiis now for the remaining or 
«to ‘take’ fold of the Union 
Cefiter. For, after July’ 1, the 
of unaffiliated locals will be re- 
Beret Po. & flighty thighet’ fee! for 
and ant ale s. This rule 
' to locals of the International 
“Garment Workers’ Union as 






P. M. N.- 















UNVEILING 


Memoria MEETING 
in memory of 


MARY DUBOW 
) will be held on 
Sunday, June 3, 1:30 P.M. 
At MT. ZION CEMETERY 
Section Owned By 
Bogotoler Unterstutzungs Verein 
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_ All Guaranteed Moderate Prices 


International Typewriter Co. 
| 1648 2nd Ave., Bet. 85th & 86th Sts. 
Open 10 A. M. to 9 PF. M.. Tel Regent 1398 














George C. Heinicke 


82 Union Square, New York, Room 809 
Phone Stuyvesant 1631 
Waited States and Forcign Patents 
@md Trade Marks; 22 Years’ Experi- 
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aim n6t one who wants to see the 


Ith ra 
:.... Unions Affiliate 


ny More Consider- 


To Meet June Ist; 








School, Pawling, New York, June 1-3. 
The general topic to be discussed is 
‘What Should the School Do for its Chil- 
iren, And How?” ‘Thréé séssions will 
oe held, which will take up successively 
he qtiestidns, (1) What the Child Should 
<now, (2) What the Child Should Be, 
(3) How to Accomplish this Résuit 
Among those whd Will participate in 
he discussion afe Professor Wm. H. Kil- 
yatrick of Teachers’ Collége, Columbia 
University; Miss Safa Patrick, also of 
feachets’ Collégé, Miss Elsie Clapp, of 
he Rosemiry School at Greenwich, 
Jonn.; Miss The?esh Wolfson of Hunter 
Yollege; Alexis A. Ferm, formerly of Stel- 
61 School; Solbh De Leon of Delaware 
iff Camfmp; A. J. Muste of Brookwood 
bor College! Dr. Hetiry R. Linville of 
he Tedchers’ Union; afd Abraham Lef- 
‘owitz, also of the Teachers’ Union; Miss 
*annia Cotin of the Intefnational Ladies’ 
yarment Workers; Miss Rosé Schneider- 
nan of the Women’s Trade Union 
eague; A. A.Shiplacoff of the Interna- 
ional Potéketbook Wofkers; J. Malinak 
n@ J. M. Budish of the Cloth Hat and 
Jap Makers’ Union; H. H. Broach of 
he International Brotherhood of Electri- 
‘al Workers; Mrs. Helen Fincke, and 
Tellie M. Seeds of the Manumit School. 
On Saturday afternoon the Manumit 
hildren will give an international pa- 


' Unions Cooperating 


"The Manumit Associates are holding 
their arifiual Cofiféreficé at Manumit 
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Hot Criticism 


Fire of Friedrich Adler 
By Friedrich Adler 


ing session of the Congress of the Fas- 
cist trade unions, 
thus forming a n 
element in the set- 
ting amid which the 
Dictator Mussolini 
honored ten thou- 
sand of his slaves 
with an_ address 
about the glorious 
achievements which 
Fascism has con- 
ferred upon work- 
ers. 








reant and series of original plays. 
The Manumit Associates is a volutitary 
ganization of tradermnion leaders and 
‘ducators who aim t6 make of Manumit 
jchool a demonstration experimental 
chool for the labor movement,, Manumit 
conceives of the whole life as educative 
n value and uses a$ ‘thé basis "of its edu- 
‘ational process the community life which 


So far we have 
only Fascist  re- 
ports, and no re- 
liable information as 
to the stay of Albert 
Thomas in Rome. 
Nevertheless what is o 
alréady definitely , 

establistied is suffi- Le Fe 
cient as basis of judgment as to Albert 





Albert Thomas’ Praise of 
. Fascist “Unions”? Draws 


AY, 1928, has brought to the Fas- 
cists triumph. Albert Thomas, di- 
rector of the League labor office, has gone 
to Romie, was received first by Musso- 
lini himself in the Palazzo Chigi, and 
finally took part in the ceremonial open- 


} mastaukty 


erms. : — 


Plekhanoff Memorial 





3chool Auditorium, 7 East 15th Street, 
» meeting will be held by all Socialist 
organizations to observe the tenth anni- 
versary of the death of G. V. Plekhan- 
off, the famous founder of the Russian 
3ocial-Democratic Labor Party and 
nost distinguished figure of the Russian 
zevolution. The spéakers will be Mor- 
‘is Hillquit, Abraham Cahan, H. Kantor- 
jvitch, Dr. S. Ingerman, A. Brailowsky, 
:, Vilitzer and others. 
All eom 
ite to a great Russian Socialist, one ‘of 





_or many decades. 
Tihaere 


Prof. Karapetott To- 


; | Give, Piano Recita tal 
at L. . D L. D. Conference 


Among hh uderdsting features bt thé 
June Conferenca,of.tbe League far In- 
iustrial. Democracy,, outside,ef the jntel~’ 
‘ectual discussion,.will_be.a.piano. recital 
xy Pfofessot Vladimir Karapetoff of Cor- 


re” Univ wrote Yidbcs iy his is, 


varied interests. While professor of} pl 
tical engineering of Cornell Univers 
und one of the most prominent electrical 
onginéers of the country, Professot Ka- 
rapetoff delights Cornell students: sdv- 
sral times each year by piano, organ ahd 
cello recitals. He has a genius for elec- 
icity, for music and for constructive so- 
utions of social problems. This is the 
first time in years that he has been able 
‘© leave his scientific work and attend a 
June Conference of the L. I. D., although, 
as vice-president of the League he has 
sooperated closely on its affairs. The 
viano recital will a be given on 
Sunday morning, July 1 

The conference itself which will be de- 
voted to the discussion of “Changes in 
Modern Socialism”, will be held in Camp 
Tamiment from Thursday afternoon June 
28 to Sunday afternoon, July 1. Among 
the speakers will be: Harry Elmer Barnes, 
James Oneal, Dr. Alexander Goldenwei- | 
ser, Franz Longville, Dr. I. M. Rubinow, 
Solon DeLeon,. Algernon Lee, Dr. N. I. 
Stone, William M. Leiserson, Louis B., 
Boudin, Paul — Robert W. Dunn, 
Benjamin Stolberg, H. S. Raushenbush, 
Roger Baldwin, Bertragt Wolfe, August 
Slaessens, Louis Waldman, Ivy Lee, Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays, Norman Thomas, 
Stuart Chase, Harry W. Laidler, J. S. 
Woodsworth, James; H. Maurer, Dt. Jesste 
W. Hughan, J. B. S. Hardman, McAlister 
Coleman, Benjamin C. Marsh, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Jacob Panken, William 
Karlin. 

Those interested should apply at once 
to Harry W. Laidler, League for Industrial 
Democracy, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


Camp Eden Ready 
To Give Visitors 
“Time of Their Life” 


The pleasure seekers and vacationists 
who plan to be at Camp Eden, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. this. season are going to 
have a whooping good time, according to 
the managing committee, who week after 
week can be seen rolling up their sleeves, 
working with limitless energy to make 
their vision of an ideal vacation placé for 
their fellow workers! a reality. It is their 
viewpoint that one need not pay high 
rates in order to enjoy one’s vacation. 

At Camp Eden there are unlimited fa- 
cilities for wholesome sport and recre- 
ation. Delieious and abundant food for 
the ravenous whose appetites are made 
keen by the bracing atmosphere. 

From great distances come many tou- 
rists to see the beauty—the natural won- 
ders—the magnificent awe-inspiring views 
Camp Eden affords. Here one is filled 
with the joy of living. mi 
The easy access, moderate rates and 
fine transportation advantages by boat, 
train and motor make the camp favored 
as a desirable place for conventions, out- 
ings and other summer festivities usually 











planned by labor unions, Workmen'’ 8 ¢ Cir- 
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When your doc- 

tor sends you to 

a truss maker 

for a truss band- 

age or stocking, 
go there and see what you can buy 
for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc. 
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eachers and children share on equal 


Meeting June 8th 


Friday evening, June 8, at Rand 


rages ate invited tefpay a trib-- 


he leaders of the Socialist Internationat |‘ 
rh i 


“Communist demagogues, who have seized 


Thomas’s action. The reports of his 
speeches in the Fascist newspapers, such 
‘as the’ “Starapa’” and the “Giornale d’Ita- 
lia” are presented with superlative sen- 
sationalism. However distorted they may 
be, the assertion of his “scientific” in- 
terest in ‘the Fascist counterfeit trade 
urtions is established beyond doubt. It 
is also known that Thomas attended the 
Congress of the . counterfeit 
trade untions. 

We are far from failing to recognize 
the difficulties arising for Albert Thomas 
in confequence of his post as Director 
of the ‘International Labor Office. Such 
posts lead necessarily to intercourse with 
enemies of the working-class, with cap- 
italist’ exploiters. In certain circum- 
stantées “one” may feel doubt whether a 
Soctatist should “assure such a post at 
alt! "ns 
The. problem. is not so simple, as the 


the” opportunity to attack every trade 
unionisé who through the I. L. O.! is 
champiéhifig’ the: iiterests of the work- 
ers would. like to have it: . Albért-Fhomas 
spent..a couple of days-in Reme;--but in 
papa Lae Mf the Sovieb, Uniep there 

Communist Berpanchiy stationed. 
Bn the pie Rl: of Fascist celebrations 
they fly flags'\on the Soviet’: Embassy 
just.a$,much:as on. the Embassies of all 
+thes capitalist “counties; and‘ they pay 
thei? ‘visits to the Fascist ministers in all 
thé traditional forms of established cour- 
‘tesy which the old diplomacy has elab- 
Grated) » Arid.at gréat festivities they sit 
CaP eettet: ofthe ,Fascist , criminals, 

invitations to them and accept 
such frem them: 

Soviet Russia is bound to carry on in- 
tercourse in all its forms with the capital- 
ist states, and her representatives are 
fulfilling their official duties when they 
enter into relations with the representa- 
tives of the worst enemies of the work- 
ing-class. And what is right to the Am- 
bassador of Soviet Russia in Rome is 
legitimate for the Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

In itself the journey to Rome nted be 
no reproach against Albert Thomas. But 
there is yet another point to which we 
must be clear, in order to gauge in its 
true significance the extent of the inci- 
dent, which fills with indignation not 
only the martyrs of Italian Socialism, 
but every Socialist who is true to his 
convictions, The writer of these lines 
san speak of it all the more soberly and 
objectively, since he has never yielded 
to any illusions as to the role of Albert 
Thomas. * 

* . 7 

The once-celebrated expression about 
“parliamentary idiocy” finds its appro- 
priate completion in the recognition of 
“anti-parliamentary idiocy.” Today the 
same. phenomena are springing up 
afresh in the sphere of international 
parliamentarianism. There is a regular 


“League of Nations’ idiocy” and its 
equally frégular counterpart, an “anti- 
League of Nations idiocy.” It is neces- 
sary ‘to »steer clear of both. Whoever 


supposes that the institutions in Gene- 
va are capable of taking the place of 

struggle of the working-class, is just 
as far from the truth as anyone who 
supposes that everything in Geneva is 
worthy only to perish. The institutions 
in Geneva are an arena in the inter- 
national sphere. The international par- 
liamentary arena has points of advan- 
tage. We realized this distinctly a year 
ago when Jouhaux in a public session 
flung his formidable charges at the rep- 
resentatives of. Fascism. The Commun- 
ists realized it likewise when they un- 
derstood so well how to make use of 
the reparatoty Conference of Disarma- 


himself into every task have procured 
for the International Labor Office the 


exceed the bounds of what the 
in mind when making theif / 


social good-will, Indeed it may 
with certainty that if instead of Albert 





become the Director of thi¥ fHi8titution, 
it would have vegetated as a tiny insig- 
nificant organism. Assuredly, the pas- 
sion with which Thomas devoted him- 
self to his task was derived from his 
Socialist past; anda psychological in- 
quiry might disclose the fact that he 
regarded this work! as a moral justifi- 
cation for Albert Thomas as Minister 
of Munitions. Byt:whatever his motives 
may have been, the more he became Di- 
rector of the Officé, the more he had of 
necessity to recede as a Socialist. That 
was no fault of his own, but a necessary 
consequence of his functions. The mistake 
was made by those who’ thought them- 
selves entitled to regard the Director 
of the Intefriational Labor Office itself 
as a Socialist. . 

For everyone capable of clear insight, 
it was from the start a matter of course 
that Albert Thomas has become an offi- 
cial personage and accordingly could no 
longer be considered a Socialist. It was 
from this fact that the necessity arose 
of withdrawing him from his seat as 
deputy in the French Chamber of the 
Socialist Party, even if the pretext of 
difficulty as to ‘the division of his time 
was then used. For many years. passed 
Thomas has céased to be active in any 
capacity in the Socialist movement, and 
since the foundation of the Socialist In- 
ternational has never attended any of 
its events. That is no reproach against 
him, but an inévitdble implication of his 
post. 

We have never made upon Albert 
Thomas since he’ ‘has been Director of 
the I. L. O. any Claim to satisfy which 
he would have had to profess himself 
a Socialist. Accordingly we were never 
disappointed when he kept within the 
sphere of his official duties. We are 
therefore truly unassuming in our claims, 
and realize only too well the limits im- 
posed by public “positions even on the 
keenest Socialists) But the conduct of 
Thomas in Rome lies outside the do- 
main in which claims upon a Socialist 
in particular are concerned. It is not 
a problem of Socialist conviction, but a 
general, pr , of the, .tipde union 
movement which "is at issue. Thomas 

knows as well as anybody with what in- 

tensity: the prhi#iple of trade union lib- 

arty has been championed by the work- { 
ers’ representatives, against Fascist abuse 
at all the sessions of the Labor Office in 
Geneva. The events at the Labor |Con- 
ference: in Junve/: 1927, “will Mnot ; have 
faded from his -‘memory. Certainly there 
-ig-as yet no voaminial gt en Pi: 


jrade: unio fre in, faree, ,;The 
‘pects OF reach anh, acc tate | 
vention, in view” of ‘fhe attit e.,0 as 


employers, and ef, the government) rep- 
resentatives.,whe. give way to them, are 
so poor that theworkers’ ‘representatives 
have demanded*and ‘obtairléd that the, 
question shall not figure for discussion 
at all at the Labor Conisrence of 1928. 
This © certainly’ meas’ Abandoning the 
attempt to condudti ‘any; ‘siccessful of- 
fensive against the Fascist trade union 
Coiinterfeiters, in the aréna of the Labor 
Office. But this tactical line of action 
neither can nor will be interpreted by 
any one to mean that the principle of 
trade union freedom is called in ques 
tion. Far apart from all internationa 
Conventions trade union freedom is ¢ | 
condition of existence a priori not only | 
for the entire labor movement but alsc 
for the Labor Office of Geneva as such 
i. e., the recognition of the principle of 
trade union freedom was a pre-requisite 


intense industry.with which he throws | 

















framers 
of the Peace of Versailles thay have had 


re, of 


said 


imposing resources which no doubt far | 


Thomas some bureaucrat or othef had 
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By Joseph Shipley 
I “Phe Road to Rome,” 


is an engaging duplicity ir 
which has 
come back, with Jane Cowl and the re- 


mainder of its compétent cast, to th 
Playhouse. No p!ay I have seen present 


was an Athenian woman, 
Aristophanes named the play that tell: 
the story, who gathers her sisters 9 








And it is an Athenisn woman, 
| Sherwood’s play, who looks with a coo 


venture of Hannibal; 


the Carthaginian conqueror... 


him bend? 


a play that seems deliberately written 
down to popularity. “The Road 


had; but it could easily have been a 


current of its coursing there are oppor- 
tunities evident for subtle eddyings of | 
thought, for swift sallies; always the | 
playwright presses the tide of obvious 
motion. Jane Cowl, with the rich voice 
of culture and genuine humor, has to 
laugh at her part to endure it, we are | 
led to believe, so marked is her laughter, 
and self-evident the remarks she must | 
drive,of parry! Richje: Ling, the perfect | 
ss ot a serator (either in Rome or in 
dsHington) ‘has algo a part plainly 
pointed. What might have been deft 
satire..becomes: black-lined caricature. 
What might have been an enduring de- 
light becomes an evening’s entertain- 
ment ...and a season’s success. Ouwr 
‘hief charge against the play, however, 
is that it ‘seems te point the way to 
‘Helen. of ‘Troy.” It bears the germ of 
surfeit, 
“Skidding” 

There really is no need to put the 
yrakes on “Skidding,” a pleasant comedy 
at the Bijou, fresh from winning a Drama 
League Prize out in Pasadena. The au- 
thor’s name.is giver as Aurania Rouv- 
erol; she (I suppose) has supplied a 
fresh study of the complication that can 
descend upon a family that contains an 
aerabundance of females. And surely, 
since “‘The Madras House,” there has not 
yeen such an excess as is formed by a 
laughter back west from an Eastern Col- 
iege, two married daughters back from 
juarrels with their husbards, and a 
maiden aunt whose great moment is her 
yrotest that time has left her unmarried. 
Smoothing away all these troubles would 
seem to be task enough for a playwright; 
yet Miss Rouverol, nothing daunted, 
gives the girls a judge for a father, and 








for the creation of the Labor Office at 
all. Whoever calls in question the prin- 
ciple of trade union freedom undermines 
the foundations of the Labor Office it- 
self. The free trade unions will neve | 
tolerate that the directing personalities | 





of an institution which should serve the 
labor movement. should question the 
‘undamental rights. which the working- 
class has secured through decades of 
struggle and sacrifice. 

At the Labor Conference of 1927 the 
attitude of Thomas,already gave occa-| 
sion for all possible forms of misgiving 
within the ranks of the workers’ repre 
sentatives. What Thomas has now don: 
in Rome has not merely confirmed but 
exceeded the worst presentiments. In | 
fhe matter of trade union freedom not 
a single step off the straight road is per- 
missible to the Ditector of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office; for this question is | 
fundamental, a question of life or death | 
for the labor movement altogether. 
With regard to the particulars of Al- 
bert Thomas’s speeches in Rome there | 
will be sufficient comment when their 
authentic content is known. But even 
today the aspect of the problem as re- 
gards principle is absolutely clear. We | 
do not ask of Albert Thomas that he 
should take a positive part in the out- 
lawry of Fascism which is a matter of 
course for all free spirits; but even for 
a Director of the International Labor 
Office the obligations of his office can 
never justify its opposite, namely, hymns 
of eulogy in honor of the enemy; and 
indeed, especially for this Director it 
must be quite beyond all possibility that 











ment for the purpose of unmasking im- 
perialist hypocrisy in this respect. But | 
yet more than these verbal battles, the 
creation of the International Labor Of- 
fice has a lasting significance. In the 
domain of labor statistics and of com- 
|parative investigation into all questions 
| of labor legislation, it can achieve work 
that would never be within the reach of 
international institutions, solely depend- 
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he should expose himgelf ev@én to a sus- 
picion of calling in question the principle 
of trade union freedom. 


College Censorship 
Is Subject of Probe 








In an effort to discover what censor- 
ship is exercised by college authorities 
on students’ meetings and publications, 
the American Civil Liberties Union has 


college presidents, student papers and 
liberal organizations ali over the country. 
The Union is seeking to get the facts of | ¢ 


| also, are the clever Charles 


elligent Walter Abel. 


|than Drew”, 


provides him with campaign complica- 


| tions that must also be ironed out in a 


Out of all this the judge and 
his intrepid wife (whom I should not 
have. failed to mention, if only for the 
zood character work of, Clara Blandick 
n the part) win with the others to a 
co-rfortable close, that passes the even- 
ing pleasingly. Not to be overlooked, 
Eaton, as 
and the always in- 
“Skidding” runs 
1s well as the season deserves. 


‘' 


slimax. 


he young brother, 
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Gustav Blum’s announcement that he 


|. will produce Georg Kaiser’s latest play. 


at pfesent running successfully in Ger- 
many, under the title of “The Phantom 
Lover,” reveals an interesting bit of psy- 
chology. He has been told by many the- 
atregoers that they recall that title as 
the name of a successful Belasco produc- 
tion several years ago. But the Molnar 
play to which they refer was known as 
“The Phantom Rival’ not “The Phantom 
Lover”. 


“The Strange Case of Jonathan Drew”, 


}an English film directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock which 


John Grierson, the noted 
Scotch critic calls the best film ever made 
in England, will be shown shortly at the 
Fifth Avenue Playhouse where it will 
have its American premiere. This film is 
now undergoing editing and titling. It 
features Ivor Novello in the title role and 
an English actress known as June. 


“The. Adventures of Maya, the Bee”, 
and Pavlov’s “Mechanics of the Brain” 
have just been acquired by Michael Mind- 
lin for early presentation at the Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse Group theatres. A 
third film, ‘The Strange Case of Jona- 
is soon to be shown. 


“Mechanics of the Brain” was produced 


by the Russian film trust under the aus- 
pices of Dr. Pavlov, 
conditioned reflexes. 
sition 
aroused the commendation of students in 
the field of vsychological research. 


famous exponent of 
The film is an expo- 
theories, and has 


based on his 


“The Adventures of Maya, the Bee” was 


produced in Germany by Waldemar Bon- 
sels, who was also the author of the story. 
sent questionnaires to several hundred | jt 
hornets, grasshoppers an 
No human actors appear. 


is a tale enacted cor pd by bees 


other insects 


The book “The Adventures of Maya, 
he Bee” has been translated into eight- 


the situation during the current college |een languages. 


year in order to be prepared_for an active 
campaign next fajl im institutions where 


\n omen oor 
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students are restricted in hearing speak- ne its theatre eters 
Text see 


* [ers on pubic questions: = - 


“The Bachelor Father”, which is. break- 
records, will 
and ail 


Sona af te Belasco ‘Theatre 


Athens and Sparta into a conspiracy to 
withhold themselves from men until the 
males of the two cities agree to end 
the long war that has ravaged Greece. 
in Mr. 


contempt upon masculine methods of; 
solving the affairs of the world— save 
that Amytis is a different Morna Vanna. 
A bored, flippant, pleasure-loving woman, 
she goes forth tu find the ultimate ad- 
and in his cent is 
revealegi..as. fired not merely with love 
of the man who had brought elephants 
over the Alps to the gates of hostile 
Rome, but .with zeal for a vision, with 
that concern for the future which is the 
true mark of the mothers-of-the-world. 
“I want you to believe that all lives lost 


in war, are wasted” is her message to 
* is it her 
body or her inflexible en that makes 


All this, be it marked, is the substra- 
tum, the carefully subordinated motif of 


to 
Rome” deserves the long rur that it has 


good play. Everywhere along the rapid 


Ray Perkins, co-composer of 


| crecawien Villiage Follies,” at the Win 
ter Garden, 


have completed a new musical comedy, 
“Blue Lady”, 


©! the music. 


ly fall. 


S 


Can’t Buy Love”. 

“You Can’t Buy Love” is a story deal- 
ing with companionate marriage in a hu- 
morous vein. The adaptation has been 
prepared by Beatrice Van. Ernst Laem- 
1} mle is scheduled to direct this produc- 
tion and will commence when he is dis- 
charged from the hospital where he has 
been confined following an automobile 
accident in which he suffered some pain- 
ful injuries. 


Eva Le Gallienne will direct the first 
production at the Civic Repertory The- 
atre next season, a translation of Mol- 
iere’s “Le Bourgeois Gentithomme”, but 
will not have a part in it. 

Miss Le Gellienne, now playing in Bos- 
ton with her Civic Repertory Theatre 
Company will close her season there June 
2nd; and will return to New York to ad- 
dress the final meeting of her followers tc 
be held June 3rd at 8 p.m. at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre. 

This meeting will close her drive for 


season. The memberships now total 35,- 
500, but it is expected that the number 
will be almost twice as great, since many 
had not been reported at the last meeting. 


The latest addition to the elaborate 
projection equipment at the Roxy The- 
atre is a new projection lens which ab- 
sorbs the harmful rays of light and eli- 
minates entirely the possibility of strain 
or injury to the eye. The new lens i 
the discovery of Dr. Maurice W. Ashman 
; one of the leading optometrists and eye 
| Specialists in the country. 

Dr. Ashman’s interest in the inventior 
;of a lens which would eliminate the 
| harmful rays of light, started some twelve 
| years ago, when he first began to ex- 
| periment with the composition and for- 
mula for a glass which would permit e 
sufficiently clear visibility and at the 
same time absérb the. rays which are 
harmful to the eyes. 

,. He finally, perfected a formula which 
was submitted to the Department of 
Physics of Columbia University and th: 
Untited States Bureau of Standards which 
concurred in the opinion that the nev 
lens was effective in eliminating the ul- 
tra-violet rays. He brought his invention 
to S. L. Rothafel who was quick to grasr 
the beneficial qualities of this lens to thx 
vision of motion picture audiences.. Afte 
several weeks of usage and comparisor 
with other standard lenses, it was founc 
that the Ashman lens does mate?ially re- 
duce and soften the glare of light whick 
accompanies the projection of motion pic¢- 
tures. They are now permanently in- 
stalled on each of the machines in the 
Roxy projection booth. 

S. L. Rothafel was host yesterday af- 
ternoon to 150 industrial girls from thc 
textile mills of Charlotte and Gastonia. 
North Carolina who arrived here for ¢ 
five-day tour of the city. The North 
Carolina State Department of Educatior 
is sponsoring the trip in connection with 
the educational program in the nigh’ 
schools of the state. None of the grouy 
has ever been in any theatre other than 
@ small town motion picture house and 
the Roxy Theatre was selected by the ed- 
ucational authorities as the only motion 
picture theatre in their itinerary. 








Something entirely new in orchestras 
has been assembled for the Grand Strect 
Follies Br Sven Von Hallberg, former 
guitarist at Sardi’s, who made his first 
stage appearance as the guitar player in 
“Maya”. Although the orchestra is a 
small one each musician can play an ave- 
rage of three different instruments, thus 
permitting any number of orchestral com- 
binations. The players have been care- 
fully picked from the best bands in the 
country, both jazz and symphony. Von 
Hallberg is the conductor. 


The Gallery Gods, a group of play- 
goers who subscribe for balcony seats at 
the opening nights of The Actor-Mana- 
gers’ productions, have been invited to a 
tea at the Alice Foote MacDougall Coffee 
House on 57th street next Sunday after- 
noon (June 3rd) to meet the cast of the 
Grand Street Follies. 
Follies opens tonight at the } Booth. 


Hondurans in U. Ss 
Appeal to Politicians 


To Prevent Intervention 
Editor, New Leader: 

We are confronted with another. civil | 
war in Honduras, Central America, 
through the persénal ambition of several 
of her native factional leaders in civil ; 
and military life who are in a mad 
scramble to win the elections. 

A movement has beer. started among | 
Hondurans living in the United States to 








distracted country. 
added to the horrors of the last revolu- 
tion from which we are not yet recov- 
ered, would come American intervention 


sure aftermath. 
Facing, then, a situation in Honduras 


Republic and taxing for the United 
States, we are anxiously appealing to the 
good sense of Pan-American patriotism 
—if not to the humanitarian feelirgs— 
of your association to aid us in creating 
such a condition of public opinion abroad 
that it may overwhelmingly exert the 
strongest moral pressure on our country- 
men at home. 

A wise suggestion for the accomplish- 
ment of peace ir. Honduras would be the 
alignment of all political parties on the 
side of a single neutral candidate for the 
Presidency, and to this suggestion we are 
giving our earnest thought, regardless 
lof the merits of each aspirant and with 
}no purpose to mingle @ rivalry too 
bitter to warrant further complications. 

Honduras is worth saving for democ- 
racy in the American continent, and we | 
are asking you to aid and are requesting | 
that your organizatior adopt a resolution 
in accordance with the above suggestion. 








De ee ws 


“The 


and Grace are Oursler, STRANGE 


| wife of the noted novelist-playwright. 


for which Mrs. Oursler 
wrote the book and lyrics and Perkins 
It is probable that the 
S | Messrs. Shubert will produce it in the ear- 
more lightly more radice] a view. It 
after whom ee =a 

It has been announced that Universal 
{ would make a picture entitled “Sex Ap- 

peal” to be shown this coming season. 
The title has been changed to “You 


200,000 members, begun in April, for this | 


The Grand Street 


avoid bloodshed and destruction in our | 


with another Nicaraguar. imbroglio as a | 


INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Broadway . 
Evenings only at 5:30 











THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


PORGY 


By DUBOSE and 
DOROTHY HEYWARD 





Republic Theatre 


WEST 42nd STREET 
Eves. 8:40; Mats. Wed, & Sat. 2:40 








THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


Week of June 4 


‘Volpone’ 


And Every Week Thereafter 





Guild Theatre 
WEST 52nd STREET 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 











ACTOR MANAGERS 
presen 


THE 
Present mae 


The Grand St Follies 


‘OF 1928 


‘ ££¢ 


Book = Lyrics Settings and 
Costumes. hy 
AGRES ALINE 
MORGAN BERNSTEIN 
Music by : 


MAX EWING, LILY HYLAND 
and SERGE WALTER . 


W. 45th St. 


BOOTH THEATRE yt wanset. 


53rd., Phone 


HAMMERSTEIN'S SE" oo 


American Premiere 








Th. Bway at 


Arthur Hammerstein 
presents 


The Russian Film Classic 


“The End 
St. Petersburg” 


“Created a’ Sensation On 
Opening Night ” 
Music by Herbert Stothart 
Symphony Orchestra 
NIGHTS 8:40; 50c to $1.50 


MATS. DAILY 2:40 50 to 99c 73* 


Inc. 














Beginning Tomorrow 
AMERICAN PREMIERE of 
“The Strange Case of 
Capt. Ramper” 
with PAUL WEGENER Germany's 
Greatest Stage and Screen Star 
A Defu Production 
A First National Picture 


And a dramatic prologue with 
Leslie Stowe and Leslie King 
Another Typical) Roxy Program 
with These Famous Features 
] Roxy Symphony Orchestra 

| Ballet and Ensemble in 
| “Peer Gynt Suite” 








| Seaton Group of Brilliant 
'Pheatre Divertissements with Nicholas Daks 
7th Ave. & Patrician Bowman — Von Grfona 
| 50th St. Sixteen Sensational Roxeyettes 
“The Heart of ~ Coney Istarid 


Battle of Chateau-Thierry 
MILE SKY CHASER 
TILT-A- Free ‘Ciscus, Con- 
WHIRL certs and Dancing 
Luna's Great _ Swimming” Pool 


LUN: 


| ———..___ 


Were these to occur, | 


willing to assist in this worthy and patri- 
otie effort, may we ask them to act at 
|onee, sending appropriate resolutions to 
Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona, President of 
| Hor-duras, Tegucigalpa; Dr. Jose’ Maria 
Ochos Velasquez, Comayagua, Honduras; 


which we believe both suicidal for our| General Tiburcio @arias, Tegucigalpa, 


Honduras, 
press, the 
Cronista,” 
this office. 
LEAGUE FOR THE CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF PEACE IN HONDURAS. 
322 Riverside drive, N. Y¥.' Ci 


and a copy to the American 
Honduran newspaper “El 
Tegucigalpa, and’'a copy to 


THEY WEAR WELL TOGETHER 


Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, one of the 
defeated U. S. Senatorial candidates in 
New Jersey, issues a statement denounc- 
ing the cooperation between prominent 
Republicans and Democrats in his state. 


|It is becoming increasingly difficult to 


detect any differences between. the gold 
dust twins. 





BAD FISH 
Congressman Knutson recommends 
Hamilton Fish to the Republican’ voters 
as a candidate for Vics Sreaiaies. Poor 


~_— ee i eens el 
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Consitinals 
Soft Pedal 
Union Claims 


Review of “Membership” 
Reveals Poor Showing— 
Grants Leadership fo 
Amsterdam 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ARIS.—The presert silence of the 
Red International of Labor Unions is 

in singular contrast to its former habit. 
Reports of activity,” affiliation fees of 
members, lists of memberships seem to 
be unknown to the Red Communist In- 
ternational. The reports published by 
the Interrational Federation of Trades 
Unions make it possible to follow the 
whole history of international organiza- 
tion, but the R. I. L. U. issues only scanty 
notices from time to time. 

On special occasions, however, even 
the R. I. L. U. finds it impossible to 
evade making some communicatiors con- 
cerning membership. The March, 1928, 
number of the “Red Trade Union Inter- 
national” gives a survey of its member- 
Ship which is interesting and instruc- 
tive. It confesses frankly that outside 
Russia its only unions worth mentioning 
are those of Czecho-Slovakia and France, 
so that as an International the organiza- 
tion is of no importance. At the same 
time it makes a statement which sounds 
somewhat strange to outsiders: “The R. I. 
L. U.,” it says, “has always kept in the 
background in irternational actions af- 
fecting the interests of the workers, leav- 
ing the leadership to the I. F. T. U., con- 
centrating its o~# activities solely upon 
the passing of numerous very ‘far-reach- 
ing’ resolutions and appeals (and, of 
course, upon the usual abuse of the 
wicked Amsterdammers).” 

As giver. in the journal, the R. I. L. U. 
comprised in 1927 organizatigns in the 
following countries: Argentina, leather 
and metal workers, 3,000 members; Bel- 
gium, the “Knights of Labor,” 8,000 mem- 
bers; Canada, lumber workers, 3,000 
members; Chile, national centre, 50,000 
members; China, national certre, 2,800,- 
000 members; Colombia, national centre, 
1,400 members; Czecho-Slovakia, Com- 
munist national centre, 196,509 mem- 





SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 








Branch 7 East 

A well attended meeting was held 
Thursday, May 24, at headquarters, 2095 
Daly avenue. A committee was supoliites 
to assist in the outdoor 
started by I. George Dobsevage eeinning 
this week. An. inter ae on cur- 
rent events was delivered Samuel Orr 
and the members were 
Questions and general discussion 
lowed. A welcome addition to our branch 
was the application for membership re- 
ceived from Julius Levine (Jules Art- 
field), actor. A growing interest in the 
work is indicated by the number of new 
applicants and subscriptions to The New 
Leader secured by our canvassers. Our 
next meeting will be held Thursday, 
June 14. 

3rd A. 


D. Branch 

This new branch will meet this Friday 
evening, June 1, at the. Martinique 2 
sion, 156th and Beck streets. her 
Friedman will deliver a peiet address. 
Sympathizers are invited to attend ard 
become acquainted with the work of this 
new branch. 


New York City 


— — 
Delegates to State Convention 

Ballots for the election of delegates to 
the State Convention will be sent to 
oranches of the five counties or. Monday, 
June 4. By decision of the State Execu- 
tive Committee the following apportion- 
ments have been made: New York 
County, 36 delegates; Kings, 15; Bronx, 
12; ig 1; Richmond, 1. At the 
meeting of the "Executive Committee on 
May 23 the following decision was made: 
ir. New York County 24 delegates will be 
apportioned to the various branches and 

cted by the branches directly, the re- 
maining 12 delegates will be elected by 
the Cityq Central Committee. In Kings 
County a ballot will be sent to each 
oranch and the members wiil elect 12 
delegates, the Central Committee will 
slect the remaining 3. in Bronx’ Couny 
the members will elect 10 by general ref- 
erendum ballot, the remaining 2 will be 
2lected by the Central Committee. The 
vote on the referendum ballot will be 





crowd to jam Cooper Union, where the 
meeting will take place at 2:30 p. m. 
Arturo Labriola, who recertly arrived 
from Paris, will be the main speaker. 
Jacob Panken will be chairman. This 
meeting will be held by the — . 
ists and the Italian Labor daily, Nuovo 
Mondo. Branch secretaries and party Bue and Ralph avenue to i — aero 
members are requested to keep the date; Meetings. Ethelred Brown will again 
ypen and co-operate toward its success. | 20ld forth on May 31. 
Downtown Branches 16th ps District 
A jetnt meetirg of the Down Town This branch had a very excellently at- 
branches was held last Thursday eve- | tended meeting last Friday evening. Al- 
ling at the East Side Socialist Centre. though it is in existence only some 
3ecretary Claessens was present. A five’ months, its membership is rapidly 
lengthy discussion was held on the sub- 8'owing ard is conducting activities such 
ject of amalgamating the two branches 2S have been missing in the Benson- 
temporarily, in order to facilitate organ- hurst section for many years. Open air 
ization work on the lower East Side. It meetings are being held on 20th avenue 
was decided to inform the City Execu- 2nd 64th street every Tuesday evening | ang 
tive Committee that the members wish 40d ir a very short time other meetings 
the amalgamatior.. will be held in other sections of the dis- 
trict. On Saturday evening, June 16, an- 
BRONX other social gathering will be held in the 
Central Branch nature of a strawberry festival. It is | 
Judge Jacob Panken and Samuel Orr hoped that this affair will be even more 
will address a meeting of enrolled Social- | successful than that one previously held. 
ist and independent voters on Tuesday The guest of honor and entertainer for 
evening, June 5, at 8:30 p. m. in the this event will be Samuel A. De Witt, our 
county headquarters, 1167 Bostor road. genial poet and editor of the Chatter- 
This meeting will be held by the Central | Box.” 
Coney Island 


Branch. About 1,000 letters will be 
mailed to unaffiliated Socialists in the A-meeting of the Socialist enroHed 
voters was held on Thursday, May 24, in 


4th Assembly District and they will be 

invited to attend. Panken and Orr will the Workmen’s Circle Centre, 2518 Mer- 

acquaint these people with the work of maid avenue. The meeting was asf 

the Socialist Party and the coming cam- | well attended. Comrade William M. 

paign. The Central Brarch will also Feigerbaum and McAllister Coleman 

have a short business session. All mem- were present and both of them delivered 
stirring talks to those present and suc- 


life and a happy one. The unspoken 
words on the lips of every member now 
is: “Who is next?” 

Street meetings will continue every 
Thursday evenirg, as the branch believes 
it has an excellent corner at Sutter ave- 








bers; France, C. G. T. U. (Communist | 
national centre), 525,000 members; Ire- | 
land, 18,000 members; Mongolia, rational | 
centre, 5,000 members; Portugal, adher- | 
ents of the R. LL. U.,.4,000 members; 
Spain, miners’ union of Asturias, 1,000 | 
members; Russia, national centre, 10,- 
248000,; making a total of 13,862,000. 


closed on June 23 and at a special meet- N NTY . sens will address the un: ted Social- 

ing of the City Central Committee, June - Ry - ists who aga ‘being invited to this meet- LOUIS RIFKIN, ‘ 

27, the remaining delegates will be|/ ft seems as though “ Afros started | ing. LOUIS aun 

elected something when he announced his mar- Sec’y-Treasurer. 
MANHATTAN __ riage to Flora Levinger. Another Jack, ° Regular m every 
Italian Branches this Jack Wolfe, brother of the famous Street Meetings Qnd and 4th 

Italian Socialists‘are busy arranging a| Simon, took the terrible plunge and. is HATTAN a berber > 

Matteotti memorial meeting. The anni- | %°w the proud possessor of a wife. Sa’ 8:30 m.. 137th =e 

versary of the martyrdom of the great | 2d his beloved, the former Lillian Cohen, | oot and ‘7th avenie—-Spenicers Ethel- = 

Italian Socialist will fall on Sunday, June sag Wg gg Faye Rg Bn = mown, k Gosswaith. " ° ‘ 

10. The Comrades hope to draw a large | ot ad to these splendid Comrades a long | ,, Monday, June 4, 8:30 P. m., 137th Pressers’ Union 








i this rejuvenated branch in Coney 








QUEENS COUNTY 
Astoria 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


unl Bas gow al Or, ape EE 


and Their farthest 
mn Bloc, Sucks ead 18 tes eck 


n Friday evening, Junel, a meeting 
will he hott inghe ist A D. at the Bo- 
hemiar. Hall, 2nd and Woolsey ——— 
The enrolled Socialist voters and 
bers of the Socialist Party in this sec ion Jo! 

228 


will be invitee, An oe e~ = , 

organ Branch Astoria re -Boara 

easeris ‘will speak on behalf of the || Temple, 343 26 Pte ee sired BS 
City Organ nal annie 





The enrolled Bocisiist ade in this 








aga are invited to attend a meeting 


the home of Comrades Palm, 41-51 
7th street, Thursday, June 7, at 8:30 WORKE RS! 
Bie Settee cuaene ill speek in Roly i pegeuen 
r+) y on. a 
ptsenpt will be made to organize a that Employ: Union Work 
‘ Bockaway Always Look WAITERS & 
A second meeting of our new branch || For This Waitresses’ Union 
will be held Friday evening, June 1, in LABEL LOCAL 1 
Workmen’s Circle Centre, 158 Beach 162 E.. 28rd Street 


85th st Hammels. Secretary Claes- 


Tel. Gramercy 6843 

















pa and 7th avenue—Speakers, Ethel- 
ed Browr. and others. 

Tuesday, June 5, 8:30 p. m., 114th street 

and Sth 5th Ey, ee beekee, Leonard Kaye 


Prien Jue. 8, 8:30 p. m., 106th street 


Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
anne | ‘Boards Meets Every 

the Amalgamated Temple 
1l- py Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


MORRIS GOLDIN, OW. BLACK, 











and Madison venue—Speakers, Ethelred JACOB ENGELMAN 

a "satu d J 9, 8:30 137th so greme 
Saturda p. m., 

street Pim ngs 8, 8:90, Bm Ethel- 

red Brown and Frank Grosswaith. HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 
ee Fa uO. & B. Droneca 2208 
Meet hee ist and 3rd Tuesday 


OKLYN 
Friday, June 1, 3:30 p. m., Pitkin ave- 

nue and Bristol street—Speaker, Frank 

Crosswaith. 

Friday, 

nue an 


June 1,, 8:30 p. m., Sutter ave- 
"Vermont street—Speaker, Ethel- 








—— 


red B 
Tuesday, June 5, 8:30 p. m., 64th street 
20th avenu 


Ethelred | - 
Bra wo, Carl Cummirgs, William M. | id 
Wednesday, June 6, 8:30 p. m., Sutter | | 


BUTCHERS’ UNION 
avenue and Hinsdale street—Speaker, | 


Local 174, A. MC. & BW. of N. A. 
Ethelred Brown, Me gry: M. Feigenbaum. | 

anybursday, June 7, 8:30 p.m. Sutter Fa Hy A sale St, Beem 18 
an d Balgh avenn ee —Spea kers, Ethelred Sunday at 10 A. M. 

rown, Simon Taso | 

Friday, June 8, 8:30 p. m., Bristol || Employment Buresu open every'Gay at 
street ard Pitkin avenue—Speaker, Frank | 

Crosswaith. 


Friday, June 8, 8:30 p. m., Sutter ave- | 


nue and Vermont = street—Speakers, | 
Bloch and others. 


FALK DWORKIN | 

















GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. yA tA mg 


te) 

62 East 4th 8t. Phone Dry ‘Dock 191 b 
Regular Meetings every “rue at 8 P. M. 
SAMUEL PETE 


President Rec. ye 
GARRET "eaten 4. A ey —; 











bers are urged to attend and help make 
the meeting a success. ceeded | in getting a number of people to 











Austrian Socialism 
Making Inroads on The Palm For Police 
Country Districts Brutality in Strikes 


— | | 


| rises Given | 
| 








& Company 





Vice-Pre: 
=— HAPPAPORT AAEON SS APPAPORT 
Bus. Agent Tregsurer. 





Public Accountants 








United Neckwear Makers’ Unies, 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th St. Phone: Stayvesant ‘yess 


Joint Board 
mete oles 


Executive, 
night at 7:30 o'clock, 


570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre '!7214-7215 


GRABLL, President 
it, Ba 
ger. S 
bassigictienten a 


ees | 


*Welcutiout frém this list’ the trades 
unions of Russia we shall aoc find much 
left. Everyone corversant with the in- 
ternational movement ‘will sce at once 
that most’'of the organizations specified 
exist. only in name and, their memberships | 
enly in imagination. Tie membership | 
of the Chinese trades union centre seems | 
even to ,the ,writer himself a little ‘too | 
“Chirese”; he observes in an asice that 
“the figures giveh are those quoted at the 
Trades Union Congress. Since then events 
have taken place which make it impcs- 
sible to estimate the exact numbers.” He 
might equally ‘well have said the same 
of the 50,000 Chilean.members. No or- 
ganization is given either for Ireland or 
for. Portugal; it is vagsiely stated that 
there are so mary “adherents of the 
R. I. L. U.” We will not argue abcut the 
existence of the Colombia centres, the 
Mongolian centre or the 1,000 miners of 
Spain. We really do not grudge the 
R. I. L. U. these memberships! 

The information given by the R. 1. L.U. 
itself therefore goes to’ prove that the 
organization has no just title to the 
name of an International. It is merely 
an enterprise financed by the Russian 
national centre, which has, moreover, 
totally failed in its chief mission, which 
was to destroy the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional. 

The writer himself feels that the re- 
sults are not very creditable for nire 
years of Communist “trades union” work, 
carried on with the help of. enormous 
financial resources, hence he strives to 
minimize and explain a fact which in 
itself is undeniable. To this end he cor.- 
structs groups of “revolutionary minor- 
ities,” which he declares are under Com- 
munist leadership. The number of mem- 
bers thys allotted vary according to the 
strength of the trades union member- 
ship of the country in question. Ger- 
many is said to have 1,000,000 trades 
uniorists with Communist sympathies, 
this total being reached in the following 
way: “Against the 3,933,981 members of 
the German national centre for manual 
workers and the 680,000 members of the 
Non-manual Workers’ Centre we put less 
than 25 per cent of the totals of the 
Marual and Non-manual centres to- 
géther, and this is obviously rather too 
low than too high an estimate.” In this 
simple fashion the writer comes to the 
conclusion that in 29 countries there are 
2,874,000 trades unionists under Com- 
munist influence. But even this result 
is rot so very brilliant, and therefore the 
writer adds that there are also 368,230 
revolutionary trades unionists in 18 coun- 
tries who are not, it is true, affiliated 
with the R. I. L. U., but of whom it may 
be assumed with true Communist mod- 
esty (but quite without proof) that they 
sympathize with it. 

Things are going very badly with the 
International Communist Trades Union 
movement. As has beer. often shown 
before, the failure of the R. L. L. U. is 
admitted, even by the leading Commun- 
tst trades unionists. Hence the conclu- 
sions of the writer of the above survey 
are so much the more entertaining, for, 
either from sheer stupidity or with genu- 
ine Communist insolerce, he makes the 
following astounding assertion: “Indeed. 
a comparison between the R. I. L. U. and 
Amsterdam is even numerically not very 
practicable, inasmuch as the R. I. L. U. 
is also supported by the minorities within 
Amsterdam and by many unions whose 
memberships, in view of their illegality, 
cannot be estimated even approximately. 
The following fact is worthy of note: the 
influence of the R. I. L. U, extends into 


‘lare affiliated with Amsterdam, 

























| (By a New Leader Correspondent) 
VIENNA —Municipal elections were 
| held in the Austrian Federal Provinces of 


More police violence, brutality, yviola- | 
tions of civil rights, prosecutions for 


| Karnten and Steiermark on April, 22, and opinion, and corporation control of 
| 99. Both these provinces are: partially workers’ lives exist in Pennsylvania to- 
| industrial, partially also purely agricul- day than in any other state of the 
|tural. The result of the election indi- | Union. In these words “The Shame of 


cates. the development of the Sotialist 
| party both in ‘the ‘industrial proletariat 

and also within the class of smail 
| farmers. 

In Karnten the Socialists in the 167 
divisions which they were contesting with 
lists of their own, gained 147 seats and 
lost 54. The net gain is thus 93 seats. 
The increase in the poll secured by the 
Socialist lists was 5,572. 

Not less satisfactory is the result in 
Steiermark, the main centre of Austrian 
heavy industry. Here the Socialists won 
253 and lost 62, so that the net gain is 
191. Advance was made in all the divi- | 


Pennsylvania,” Civil Liberties Union | 


pamphlet, opens its report on State Po- | 
lice, Coal and Iron Police and Special 
Deputies vs. Striking Workers. Against 
eight reported poiice assaults and pro- 
secutions for opinion in the rest of the 
country in the first quarter of 1928, Penn- 
sylvania reported 23 cases. 

“Today Pennsylvania is the only state 
in which a sedition or criminal syndi- 
calism law is still actively used,” con- 
tinues the report. “It is the only state 
with so highly organized a state police 
force, conspicuous for its  brutalities 
against strikers. It is the only state 





NEW YO Louis ITLDuEIM, President 
L. D. BERGER, Manag 
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(Embroidery Workers? | 


WMION, Local 6, 1. L. G. Ww. U. 
Meee. Boerg meets every 2nd and 4th 











UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U, 
7 East 15th Street 


Night in th {the Union 

bs ses iat ttt * ey & FL "PREEDMAN. President i 
GAaRL GRABHER, President, LEON HATTAB, -NATHAN ‘REISEL, 
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sions of the country without exception; 





with thousands of private policemen do- 
ing public duty, as do the coal and iron 
police in the mining and steel districts. 
Added to them are hundreds of private- 
ly paid deputy sheriffs. It is the only 
state in which coal and steel companies 
so completely dominate so many com- 
munities.” 


new seats were obtained both ir the West 
Styrian coal areas as in the blast furnace 
areas of Upper Steiermark, and finally 
in the agricultural parts, controlled by 
the Catholic priests, in the east of the 
province. 

The bloody events of July 15, 1927, 
which, according to the plans of reac- 
tion, were to initiate the decline of Aus- 
triar. Socialism, have become, on the con- 
trary, a stimulus for new Socialistic suc- 
cesses. Nine months after these events 





Brookwood Graduates 
22 Trade Unionists 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and small hall suitable for all oc- 
casions and meetings at reasonable rentals. | | 


Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


CA BEATER NEW YORK | Local $2 of 1. 1. G. W. v. 
mm or J Amert 
Amalcamat 1 ‘Bway — Orchard 1387 | TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7108-1 
meets every sday evening at || «4 SNYDER, 
locals 4 esda: meet: 
meet every Wedn y 
#oumis Bi BLUMENREICH, Manager | —— 
NOVODOR, Secy.-Treas. 
= 
——,|| Hebrew Actor’s Union 
‘BROOKLYN || Office, 31 Seventh Street, N.Y. 





STAGG 3842 








Labor Temple **2 EAST sith st. 


Workmen’: ducational Association } 


Library oven from 1 to 10 p.m 
Re and | 








it can be clearly seen that the forward (By A New Leader Correspondent) 








movement of Austrian Socialism is con- 
tinuing unimpeded and even at a quick- 
ened pane. 


Katonah, N. Y.—Graduation exercises 
marking the close of the seventh year 
of Brookwood Labor College will be held 
June 1. The graduating class includes 





German Painters’ Union 
CAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
DECORATORS & PAP 
ings Every Wan 
‘emple, 243 


ERS. 
Regular Meet 


at the Labor 


ined 








Meet ist and 3rd Monday, 8 P. M. 





of which 14 men and 8 women. They are -paint- | 


Executive Board sane day, 5:30 P. M. 
M. TIGEL, Chairman 

















Speakers at the commencement exer- | 
cises will include John Phillips of the 
Philadelphia Typographical Union; Ro- 
bert Fechner, vice president of the Ir- 


“colossal” influence as compared with 
Amsterdam, the R. I. L. U. will hence- 
forth give up its bad habit of making 
the I. F. T. U. responsible for everything 


Union, Local 20, I. L. G.W. U. || 





‘or oe 
e, AUGUST ELZE, aden 
reeds MBGent 10038 ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 
2 w= Tena 1564 Ave. A., N. Y. 
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20 or 80 per cent are European.” ers, garmert workers, miners, upholstery 
What logic and what modesty! The weavers, bakery workers, railwa . Be. SOLER, Woe ipelemen Be Bg Bry a he 
men ’ weet ” J , year M. FEINSTONE, Seeretary-Treasurer | ular Meetings Second Wsapeagay ot 
writer makes the influence of the R.I.L. men, tailors, sheeting operatives, machin- jes Ui iy: Ag 182 East — 
U. extend to only 52 countries when he | ists, cap makers, and hosiery. workers. | ~ ———— | President Rec. See’y 
might have given any number he liked! | All of the graduates expect to return * Waterproof Garment Workers’ | é. vies eres, “Fin, "Treas. 
But we do hope that, in view of its own industry and to union activities. Wm. RK. Chisling, Business Agent 
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ternational Association of ‘Machinists; 





that goes wrong in the world of labor. 





Dr. Harry F. Ward of Union Theological | 
Seminary; A. J. Muste, dean of Braok- 
wood; and J. B. English, who will repre- 
‘sent the graduating class. 


Is it not time for it to get to work itself? 

Has it not been hiding its light (nearly 
14,000,000 candle- oo too) under a 
bushel? 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD or 


Cairtienters and Joiners of Ameriea 


LOCAL UNION NO. 868 
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Office hours every day 
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[ JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 416 
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. > WILLIAM TENS. Recor Sieg Secretary. 
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’ PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


: Telephone: 
106th Street Lehigh S24 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 


WADORE SILVERMAN, NATHAN ZUGHAPFT, 
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52 countries, 26 of which, or 50 per cert, 
are European, while only “26 “countries 
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New Leader, an official publication of the Socialist 
, Supports the struggles of the organized working class. 
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Virtues of Gang Ownership 
NEW YORK STATE has been blessed with the 
| high power propaganda of super power, the new 
~ monarch of American industry. According to the 
admission of two agents of this crowd before the 
-\ Federal Trade Commission, more than $227,000 
> has been spent in this state in six years in the dis- 
’ tribution of pamphlets, providing text books for 
use in the high schools, publishing a news bulletin, 
' providing editorials for newspapers, furnishing 
litility speakers for schools, colleges and other in- 
_Stitutions and organizations. 

All of this work is intended to convince us that 
we will be miserable if super power is publicly 
@wned and that we will be happy if the gang’ owhs 
‘Hey Gang ownership has been glorified in many 

at with a flood of literature and speaker's whith 
bave.cost millions of dollars. The large sums ‘spent 
" Wdicate the enormous prize at stake and the eagér- 
3 “mess back of the drive of the gang’ to obtain the 
 tmastery of the power sites of the nation. os 

—One phase of this propaganda should not be over- 

eed, It demonstrates that formal political de- 

1} qaeeracy and civil rights, even when these rights 
Are. Bet molested by mobs or public officials, ‘is 
ggely nullified yin a civilization where ‘a Class 
<penormous funds.’ It shows that’ complete 
itical. democracy cannot be rooted’ in ecotiotmi¢ 
“Inequality. Those who favor public ownership‘are 

@t.an enormous disadvantage because they do ‘riot 
haye the vast funds to give them a hearing équal 
to the power gang. It is almost impossible to send 

powerful oil swindlers to jail and it is just as dif- 

tt for us to use the extensive agencies for 
propaganda which the gang enjoy. » 
*. There are enormous odds against us and it will 
be a remarkable achievement if we prevent the 
gang ‘from eventually grabbing everything they want. 
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Passing of the Partisan Press 


WN a recent number of Editor & Publisher, Claude 
~ 4G. Bowers, who is to deliver the keynote address 
‘at the Houston convention, deplores the passing of 
“the old partisan press. He believes that if we now 
sad. this partisan press “there would be a more 
. general interest in politics and fewer stay-at-homes 

inelections.” 

“Bowers is no doubt right but it is also true that 

_ + the old time press was partisan because there were 

} some genuine differences between the parties. 
2s were hot issues and editors took sides, often 

figh ing with a verom which expressed genuine 
‘gimeerity. The issue of western lands, internal im- 
provements, extension of slavery and recovery of 
fiigitive slaves were genuine. They cut deep and 
fanged voters into partisan camps where no quarter 
was given. 

But the issues have died and the two capitalist 
parties have moved into the same apartment as one 
family. The newspapers themselves have changed. 
The influential daily today is not the organ of the 
editor who profoundly believed in himself. That 
paper and that editor have passed from the scene. 
In their place have appeared the daily as a business 
Senterprise and the editor as a routine employee. 
‘The paper is published mainly to make money, not 

” “to express ideas or to make people think. 
~~ TIn short, capitalism has transformed the old time 
) editor and newspaper and the Republican and De- 
| ‘mocratic parties have become alike. There is no- 
thing to become partisan about. A man does not 
‘ Oe a quarrel with his brother just for the fun of 
* it, especially if there is no reason for them to quar- 
= rel. Men fight and parties fight when there is a 
x genuine difference of opinion. For these reasons 
“p Pthe fierce party struggles of an earlier era will not 
return till one party is on its death bed and the 

Other is engaged in a real fight with a real op- 

ponent. We expect to make the Socialist Party 

that opponent and give the survivor a run for its 
money. 






































Trade Unions and Government 


T is a curious and, we believe. a disastro1s theory 
which the A. F. of L. News Service presents in 
issue of May 26 regarding the proper attitude 
working people towards the state. It declares 
it “The policy of the European trade unionist 
ids with the Old World theory that the state 
ipreme; that working standards amd wage rates 
Of the state.” pe semed ; 


* mn * , cies “20 


_ its 
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This simply is not true. European workers 
woltid disband their trade unions if they accepted 
this view. Their view is that both the tradd unions 

“and their political organizations should be used to 
improve working standards and wage rates. They 
fight for these things through negotiations and 
strikes in industry and through their representatives 
in law-making bodies. They do not regard the 
state as supreme. They regard it as an agency 
which they can use for their welfare through their 
own labor parties just as the conservative classes 
regard it as an agency to use for their interests. 

“The News Service goes on to say that the Amer- 
ican trade unionist “rejects state guardianship. He 
considers this a modern phase of the setf concept.” 
As a matter of fact, this “serf concept” was em- 
ployed as an argument against the establishment of 
public schools in this country when the early trade 
unions were fighting for such schools. Would the 
News Service have us repudiate that fine episode 
in early trade union history by urging the transfer 
of the public schools into the hands of private cor- 
porations? Do trade unionists who send their 
children to public schools believe that they are sup- 
porting a “serf concept” by so doing? What of 
public health departments, fire departments, muni- 
cipal ownership of gas, electric power, street rail- 
ways and other public services? Is there one mem- 

ber of a trade union who believes that he is a 
“serf” in any city because of these public enter- 
prises? Do we not, as a rule, feel the “serf con- 
cept” when a corporation owns these public enter- 
prises? Are not the workers on the Interborough 
Rapid Transit lines in New York City actual serfs 
because of corporate operation and management 

of this public service? free’ 

We regard it as a solemn. duty to question this’ 
fundamental approach to this issue.as we are con- 
fident that. the views expressed in, the New Service 
unwittingly. strengthen the. growing corporation 
servitude im this country. It is a renunciation of 
our claims.upon government and the state as citi- 
zens‘and workers and leaving government and state 
in the hands. of ‘reactionaries to protect ‘‘state 
guardianship” of corporation serfdom itself. 


Another Red Herring 


WQWHAT appears to be:a Coxey march of farmers 
to the Republican convention in Kansas City is 
announced in dispatehes from the West late last 
week. This follows the veto by President Coolidge 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. They will demand 
that the delegates write into the platform adequate 
proposals for relief of therfarmers. 
Much as we sympathize with the farmers we 
gannot grow enthusiastic over their action. Their 
grievance.is as much against Republican and Demw- 
cratic, members.of Congress ‘as against the’ Coolidge 
veto, Coolidge is not a candidate’ fot ré-eléction’ arid 
it was, known that he would veto the tiieasuré. Quite 
a, number of members voted for’ the ‘bill ‘although 
oppased to, it with’ the knowledge’ that' it ‘would ‘be 
vetoed,,. This is. the, result Gf ad! abeurd systém 
which. lodges the royal prerogative of ‘Veto With ‘the 
executive. It perinits' deliberate’ deception’ and 
avoidance of responsibility by members of Congress. 
, Senator. Nye of North Dakota’ ‘disetisses the ‘ant 
tagonism between East and West ‘and ‘thé ptiva- 
tions. of the farmers in the June nuniber of ‘Plain 
Talk, and potes that. from colonial’ ‘times ''to'' the 
present hour this antagonism’ ‘has’ ‘petsistéd)’”’ He 
declares that. “there has been growing up a theory 
and practice, that the resources of the United States 
were, created by the Almighty for the’'tenefit and 
profit, of, those who live in the great ‘cities of the 
East.” 
This is correct except’ that Senator Nye does 
not particularize who in the eastern cities so profits. 
Certainly not the masses of exploited workers in 
shops, factories, mills and stores. It is the capital- 
ist and banking classes he has in mind and he should 
say so. His only solution of the problem is the union 
of two sections in politics, the South and West, 
against the East. This is poor advice. 
What is needed is not a combination of two or 
more sections against another but a union of the 
exploited and swindled in all sections against the 
upper class of exploiters and their political agents 
in office.: Imagine a union of the South and West 
against the East when this East includes hundreds 
of thousands of textile workers, iron and steel 
workers, miners and factory workers! The enemy 
of human welfare and political freedom is not 
located in any particular section although the East 
has more than any other region, This enemy may 
be found in Chicago as well as in New York, in 
San Francisco as well as in Boston, in New Orleans 
as well as in Minneapolis. Section against section 
is only another red herring. As an issue it leads to 
sterility and more disappointment. 








Increasing Internationalism 


LENN FRANK recently called attention to no 
less than 29 international conferences to be held 
this year which include various forms of industry, 
health, science and publicity, and there is no doubt 
that the United States will be represented at each 
of them. He regards these conferences as a “vivid 
picture of a real internationalism” which is growing 
despite all prejudices. It is certain that the more 
we come in contact with each other all over the 
world the more likely are old superstitigns to dis- 
solve. 

It seems that nearly every form of international 
meeting is welcomed in this country except labor. 
The suggestion of international understanding and 
organization by the working class gives our ruling 
classes a fit of the blues. Iron and steel, coal, 
petroleum, and finance can ignore frontiers. Their 
masters can gather in their international confer- 
ences and arrang for the promotion of their respec- 
tive interests. They may even have their branches 
in many other countries and all this is taken for 
granted. 

But international union, understanding, coopera- 
tion, and solidarity of the workers of all countries 
are regarded by these same classes as an abomina- 
tion. They fear it and they have reason to fear it. 
An extension of international labor solidarity all 
over the world means the end of war for the glory 
of the gentlemen organized in the iron and steel, 
the coal, the petroleum and the bankers’ interna- 
tionals, When cannon fodder is no longer avail- 
able the ruling classes will have to do the fighting 
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Jinimie Does His Stuff 


‘Sauer Kraut > 
Sweetens 
































: Drawn by Harry Bressler for The New Leader. 

(Mayor Walker, Tammany idol and protege of Governor Smith, recently called a conference of 
New York City department heads, and told them that “from now on” grafting would have to quit. The 
newspapers ascribed Walker’s “warning” to fear of the effect graft exposures would have on Governor 


Smith’s chances for the presidency.) 








would be replaced by well-being and 
lappiness under Socialism, is assured by 
xeorge Bernard Shaw in his newest 
ook, “The Intelligent Woman’s Guide 
,8ocialism and?Capitalism,”. published 
his week by Brentano's. ‘ 
The famous Irish: wit, Socialist and 
Jaywright, -has Jaimself called the book, 
‘my last will and, testament, to human- 
ty’: Tf ds the result of six years of labor 
mn; his: part. Ky peie creny 
‘Capitalism, says Shaw, is doomed by 
its, own andi + Which he says is 
responsible for . poverty, ignorance, 
wars, greed, ei epson ‘of 





wealth, in the hands of the few “‘idlé 
rich.” Spcialisny will clear the earth ‘of 
these and other,sopial’ cancérs, he ‘as- 
serts, through hing equality of 


income for all and demanding that 
esch do his.or her equal share of work. 
In.therhook hedisgusses. with human- 
stic. satire; brilliancy and clarity, such 
livergent. topics as,marriage and divorce, 
wohibtion,in America,,.nationalization of 
ndustries; eugenies ,and birth control. 
The Worlé of the Future 

The ¢éhtire work’ of the world in the 
‘uture thay be done in two or three hours 
. day, Shaw says, for under Socialism 
she government would compel, by force 
f need be, every: able bodied man, and 
voman to do some productive work. Shaw 
wserts that Socialism: has as its funda- 
nental tenet that there must be an 
‘qual distribution of wealth among all. 
Shaw points out that the coming of 
socialism will be “dangerously slow rather 
shan dangerously quick,” though he as- 
erts that if it too long delayed, a vio- 
ent revolution may take place. Other- 
vise, he believes the change is more like- 
y to be a peaceful one, though he says 
he capitalists may precipitate a civil 
var in an attempt to stave it off. 
Discussing marriage, he says Socialism 
1as nothing to do with it directly as an 
nstitution. But by making women eco- 
1omically independent, and permitting 
lissolution of unhappy marriages, women 
vould stop being regarded as men’s prop- 
rty. The-myth about the Russian na- 
fonalization of women printed in Eng- 


issumption that women are property. 
The End of Poverty 
Under the present system, Shaw ar- 
fues, many women would imitate Ibsen's 
Jora except that they fear loss of sup- 
vort or social ostracism. If, they felt 
‘ree to walk out of their homes, how- 
‘ver, fewer marriages might be wrecked. 
If equality of income were established, 
1e says, no one would marry for money— 
1 proceeding he calls unnatural—because 
here would be no different incomes and 
cial standings as they exist today. All 
lisappointments in marriage would be 
iatural and inevitable. The nation must 
xe made entirely intermarriageable, he 
‘laims, to permit natural selection. of 
mates. 
He opposes the general strike as be- 
ng impossible, for he says any nation 
‘eally stopping work would be commit- 
‘ing national suicide. He asserts that the 
subsidy paid the coal-owners' during the 
miners’ strike in Britain was “bad busi- 
ness,” and urges nationalization! of coal 
mines. 
Popular government has failed to check 
the abuses of capitalism, he says. Wo- 
men, given the vote, merely proved them- 
selves as badly fitted for it as men, Shaw 
declares. 
Disposing of past and present systems 
of society as failures, Shaw asserts that 
Socialism by abolishing both poverty and 
wealth, would inerease general wealth 
and distribute it equally among all. He 
denies that incentive to do or accomplish 
anything would be banished, for merit 
would produce reputations that were real 
as distinct from titles and honors that 
can now be obtained through money. 
Here is a summary of a number of 
topics Shaw discusses: . 


yur the heart-break of today’s ae 


‘and in 1917 he ascribes to the existing , 


“Women’s Guide To Socialism”, 
His Last Will, Shaw Declares) "22 3 











“It (poverty) is a public nuisance 
as well as a private misfortune. Its 
toleration is a national crime.” 

“Nowadays a parlor maid as ig- 
norant as Queen Victoria was when 
she came to the throne would be 
classed as mentally defective.” 


“A’ hearty dislike and disapproval 
OF poor people as such ts the first 
qualification ofa good equalizer.” 

“Women are far too valuable to 
have their lives risked in battle as 
well as in childbearing.” 

From “The Intelligent HW’ oman’s 
Guide to Socialism end Capitalism” 
by George Bernard Shaw, copr. 1928 
by Brentano’s. 





footing as the travels of Marco Polo and 
Goethe’s Faust.” Persecution for blas- 
| phemy and sedition would follow the 
| teaching of the doctrine that life in this 


{important life to come. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


the. Russian revolution has not failed, 
says Shaw. The fact that idle ladies 
and gentlemen there are looked upon 





[is honored, has “placed the Soviet in 
the forefront of cultural civilization.” 
| But he adds Russia has not yet estab- 
| lished as much Conimunism as Engiand. 


THE GREAT WAR 
“That hideous. war of 1914-1918 was 
jat bottom a fight between the capitalists 








what kind of children are wanted. “You 
cannot ‘mate men and women as you 
mate bulls and cows, stallions and mares, 
bears and sows, without giving them a 
choice in the matter,” he writes. “The 
keeper of the human stud farm, if such 
a thing were established by a mad pro- 
fessor of eugenics, would not know what 
to aim at. 

POPULATION AND BIRTH CONTROL 
A high death rate, war and immigra- 
tion now limit the population. Under 
Socialism, if all fruitful lands were 
filled, and population still increased, it 
may be essential to decide whether the 


control. 
PHOHIBITION 

Shaw declares America discovered that 
when the saloons were shut up under pro- 
hibition, a good many prisons could also 
be closed. The benefits are so great, he 
asserts, that even those who now patron- 
ize bootleggers and _ bootleggers, 
course, vote in favor of prohibtion. He 
Says that if the United States had been 
as weak militarily as China 80 or 90 years 
ago, certain British profiteers in whiskey 
would have forced Britain to go to war 
with America because of measures under- 
taken against illicit British trade in 
drink. 


as @ measure. He says people drink to 
procure an artificial happiness and that 
since Socialism will rid them of poverty 
and worry over it, that necessity will dis- 
appear. 
RELIGION 

Socialism need not be hostile to any 
one’s religion, unless it is opposed to 
equality of income, in which case it 
will be “ruthlessly persecuted out of ex- 
istence,” Shaw declares. 

However, in Mr. Shaw’s opinion, a So- 
cialist State would not permit the Bible 
to be taught in schools except “as a col- 
lection of old chronicles, poems, oracles, 
and political fulminations, on the same 


State should establish compulsory birth | 


of | 


Still, Shaw does not favor prohibtion | 


|ef England, France and Italy on one side, 
{and those, of Germany on the other, for 
|control of the African markets,” asserts 
| Shaw. Commercial rivalry and not a 
| popular desire to fight causes war, as was 
| demonstrated by the fact that the people 
| celebrated not the beginning but the end 
jot the war. 
} DEMOCRACY 

“The naked truth,” says Shaw, 
| that democracy, or government through 
| votes for everybody, has never been a 
|complete reality; and to the very limited 
extent to which it has been a reality, it 
has not been a success.” 


} THE COURTS 

Asserting that under a system of un- 
equal incomes there can be no true trial 
'of any one by a jury of his peers, he 
says that “We are fond of pointing to 
American cases of rich men at large who 
could have been hanged or electrocuted 
if they had been poor.” 


NATIONALIZATION 


Nationalization exists today in the 
}casé of the army, navy, and post office, 
|Shaw says, and under Socialism nation- 
| alized mines and banks and other serv- 
| ices and industries, doing away with 
| profits, would be able to give the consum- 
}ers goods at cost. 

REPUDIATION OF WAR DEBTS 

Shaw favors repudiating that portion 
of the British War debt owing to Eng- 
lish subjects. He points out that hav- 
ing borrowed money for the war from 
|its own capitalists, England now taxes 
all of them to pay the huge interest on 
‘it to some of them. “It is robbing Peter 


“is 


MATING 

Under a system of equal incomes, he 
says, marriage would improve because 
men and women would be able to seek | 
their natural mates, not being deterred 
by class distinction. This would improve 
the race, he holds, adding that if it 
didn’t, the race is unimprovable. 
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| world is merely a preparation for an all | 
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| Though it did not establish Socialism, | 
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Sunny South 











HIRTY Negroes out in the clearing 

cutting brush briars and buck vines 
| preparatory to extending my Louisiana 
|Kraut Plantation. The ground is soggy 
from the tail end of the rainy season. A 


fire from the piles of brush, logs and 
stumps feels good to a well-fed, warmly 
zlad Northerner. 

The thirty Negroes are not warmly 
dressed. The ventilation in their ragged 
jeans is perfect. There isn’t a sound 
pair of shoes in the whole crowd. Their 
mid-day lunch consists of cold sinkers 
and a few slivers of sow belly. But what 
a jolly care-free lot they are! 

Here are eight of them dragging a wa- 
ter, sogged log to an ever-growing pile. 
it’s about all that the boys can carry. 
| But instead of grunts and moans, shouts 
of laughter come from the dusky 
group. White teeth gleam between 
‘aughing lips. White eyeballs roll and 
twinkle. 

There isn‘t 2 man among those thirty 
; darkies who owns an inch of soil or a 
roof over his head. None of them ever 
voted or will vote if the local Jeffersons 
“an prevent it, as they will. But land- 
less, homeless and rightless, they are un- 
juestionably much happier than -the 
white superiors for whom they live, near 
children and slave. 

Of course the boys have some reason 
| for being unusually hilarious. The Cool- 
jidge prosperity has trickled even down 
|to them. The big flood last year was a 
| God-send to them. Not a lick of work 
| for three months accompanied by three 
| free feeds a day, furnished by the same 
|Red Cross which refused to feed the 
starving childen of striking white min- 
;ers, Best of all, while these black boys 
were enjoying the happy life of refugees, 
there was no chance for them to get in 
debt. 
| Moreover, the boys are making good 
money just now. Working for old union 
they are pulling down 50 cents 








lars in all and they are only slaving ten 
hours per day instead of the customary 
twelve. In addition, they have a rudi- 
mentary sort of union of their own. At 
wny. rate, neither love nor money will in- 
duce the poorest of them to work more 
than half a day on Saturday. 
* * 8 


| PERSONAL AFFAIRS 
Jackson has been with us now for 
three years. He was a bachelor them 
|Later on he told me his wife had run 
|away with another colored gentleman but 
| that he was willing to get her back, kiss 
land make up and forget her darky and 
dark past. Up to now, I am still In the 
|dark as to the whereabouts of bachelor 


|Jackson’s wayward better half. 


| Meanwhile, philanderer Jackson turned 
jphilanthropist. He came to me one. day 
| with a sad tale concerning a poor worthy 


| widow woman, the only suport of her five 
Jorphans and would I be kind enough to 


let her move into the dilapidated shack 


}on the upper end of my kraut plantation? 
|In return she and the aforesaid orphans 


could pick my cotton and hoe my cab- 
bage. And, my heart ever bleeding for 
the widowed and fatherless, I consented. 

Soon after the widow and her Mock 
had moved into the shack, I observed 
an ever“widening footpath leading from 
the main road through cabbage to widow. 


| When questioned, Jackson confessed that 


he had made the path while carrying 
his washing to the widow. An awfully 


{clean darky, that Jackson, for he sure- 


| F 
|my prospective sauer kraut. 


| 
| 
| 


ly managed to make some path through 


* 
PLENTY OF FATHERS 


In the course of time, I met the worthy 


| widow and her five fatherless orphans. 
| It turned out, however, that I had given 
| myself unnecessary , anxiety concerning 
| the lacking father for it seems there are 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ble in this blessed soil? 


at least three fathers to those five or- 
phans. “That there big boy belongs. to 
me,” explained Sarah with a sweep of 
her calloused hand, “the baby is my hus- 
band’s and the three between them are 
Jackson’s—from a former marriage with 
myself.” 
. * 

Well, all’s well that ends well. Jack- 
son is a“gpood worker. He has kept the 
my cabbage as’ Sarah kept 
them out of wooly heads of her as- 
sorted orphans. Besides, why throw the 
first stone when there isn’t even a peb- 
Sarah Marie 


lice out ol 
the 


| Magdalena Jackson sinned much, there- 


| fore 


who did not lend, to pay Paul, who did.” | 
| 


| ilization 


| for the 
|} harvest my 


| from 
jinto a booklet 


|from using oil as a title. 
lis mailed free for use in schools, fol- 


oe an 


much will be forgiven unto her. 
So Sarah, etc., will get her four-room 
screened, painted and shower-bathed cot- 
nd sink in the kitchen 


tage with water a 


jand if these unheard-of comforts of civ- 


break up this happy family, 
economic determinism for 
is selling for $80.00 a ton and 
life of me, I can’t see how I can 
kraut crop without Sarah, 


blame it 
cabbage 


on 


| Jackson and their five assorted orphans. 


* 

P. S.: Yesterday was pay day at the 
big barn. Jackson pulled down $11 in 
one lump His step-son, that is, 
Sarah's oldest by a forgotten ceremony, 
pulled down $5.50 as fullfledged water 
boy and his father who is also working 
for us, tock the whole Jackson family to 


sum 


|} town in his brand new second-hand Ford, 
| father and step-father riding in the front 
| 5 s s 

|seat with their proud wife, widow, chil- 


dren and orphans behind them. 

Yes, prosperity has struck the old 
South at last. Flood, Coolidge and kraut 
done it. Thank God for all three. 

ADAM COALDIGGER. 
PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 

By Federated Press 
Respording to “hundreds of demands 
schools,” Standard Oil has oblig- 
ingly put the “facts of the oil industry” 
which refrains however 
“Petroleum” 


OIL 


|lowing the example of National Electric 


Light Assn., which seés to it that pupils 


have desirable information on the 
trust and its activities, . = 


chilly wind blows over the clearing. The * 
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